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Editorial Comment 


“Tue Civit Ricuts Britt or 1957” 


On September 9, 1957, it was an- 
nounced that President Eisenhower 
had just signed the Civil Rights Bill 
which had been passed by the Congress 
some weeks previously. The announce- 
ment reiterated the conclusions voiced 
by a number of people immediately 
after the Congress had passed the Bill, 
that it was a “historic”? document— 
being the first Civil Rights Bill passed 
by the Congress since 1875. Time can 
only disclose how “historic” this act 
was. Recent events, however, suggest 
that its significance was more psy- 
chological than practical in meeting 
the real problems of civil rights for 
Negroes. 

The Civil Rights Bill as finally 
passed and signed by the President 
was a considerably different document 
from the one originally passed by the 
House. The current bill still provides 
for a bipartisan commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate, and makes provision 
for the creation of a Civil Rights Divi- 
sion in the Department of Justice 
under the specific supervision of an 
assistant attorney general. Unlike the 
original bill, however, it is confined 
exclusively to the protection of the 
right to vote. Title III, which dealt 
with other aspects of civil rights, was 
eliminated in its entirety. In fact, the 


original measure was so drastically 
amended by the Senate that question 
was raised on the part of its proponents 
as to whether it would be better to 
carry the fight over to the next session 
of Congress and try to obtain a better 
bill, or whether it would be better 
strategy to accept the current bill, 
rather than no bill at all. 

As is now known the latter alterna- 
tive prevailed. The rationalization 
underlying this move varied, but can 
be summarized briefly under two 
heads. First, there were those who 
urged acceptance of the bill because, 
while it was not satisfactory, it seemed 
to them to represent a first step, and 
it was thought to be wiser to accept 
what could be got now and work for 
amendments later. It is reported that 
the NAACP represented this point of 
view. Second, there were those who 
conceded that the Bill had fallen below 
original expectations, but that it still 
provided so much more than Negroes 
had that it would be a decided gain. 
It was reported that this was the view 
of the Eisenhower administration. 

Despite its limitations, this Act has 
been designated by some people as 
“historic,” and primarily, it seems, be- 
cause it is the first piece of civil rights 
legislation to come out of the Congress 
in 82 years. Whether this fact is 
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sufficient to warrant the characteriza- 
tion of “historic,” of course, is open to 
question. In fact, it is even debatable 
whether the provisions of the Act it- 
self are of such outstanding significance 
as to add sufficient weight to the char- 
acterization to justify it without seri- 
ous question. 

Whether this Act should be char- 
acterized as “historic” or not, several 
observations should be noted. First, it 
would be very misleading to assume, as 
a number of the proponents of this 
Act have assumed, that if Negroes are 
assured the right to vote in all areas 
of this country, they can thereby se- 
cure for themselves all or even most of 
the civil rights to which they are 
entitled. While the untrammelled right 
of Negroes to vote would be very 
helpful in any effort to obtain and 
maintain their civil rights, events past 
and present indicate that it is not a 
decisive factor, and, in view of the 
Negro’s minority status, could not be 
decisive. 

What is even more important, how- 
ever, is the fact that some of the most 
crucial civil rights of Negroes are out- 
side of the area which possession of the 
ballot could be expected to protect; 


for example, the right to be free from 
discrimination in employment, or more 
recently, to be free from economic and 
other reprisals. The most serious and 
critical disadvantage which Negroes 
suffer at present is economic, and 
much, if not most, of it is due to race. 
For example, in 1949 the median in- 
come of Negro families in the District 
of Columbia was only 64 per cent of 
the median income of white families; 
but according to a recent survey, for 
1956, it was found that the gap instead 
of closing had widened, so that the 
median income of Negro families was 
only 59 per cent of the median income 
of white families. The elimination of 
Title III from the current bill makes it 
practically impossible to do anything 
realistic about this situation. 

It should be emphasized that those 
who insist that the current bill is only 
a first step in the direction of securing 
civil rights for Negroes are undoubt- 
edly correct. It is our hope that they 
will make every effort to see that this 
first step is immediately followed by 
others which will more realistically 
meet the Negro’s civil rights problem. 


Cuas. H. THoompson 
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A Reappraisal of the Constitutionality 
of Miscegenation Statutes” 


ANnpREW D. WEINBERGER 


Member of the New York Bar, and Visiting Lecturer, New York University Graduate 


School of Public Administration and Social Service 


Today, twenty-four States of the 
Union by statute forbid marriages on 
racial grounds.! These statutes are 
neither uniform in the racial groups 
against whom the ban is applicable, 
nor in defining membership in the 
various ethnic groups. Thus, while in 
Idaho white-Mongolian marriages are 
illegal and void,? in North Carolina 
they are permitted.? In Arkansas, 
where white-Negro marriages are void, 
a Negro is defined as “any person who 
has in his or her veins any Negro blood 
whatever.’ In Florida, one ceases to 
be a Negro when he has less than “‘one- 
eighth of .. . African or Negro blood’’;® 
and in Oklahoma, anyone not of “‘Afri- 
can descent” is miraculously trans- 
muted into a member of the white race.® 

The racial groups’ affected by such 
statutes include Mongolians,* Malays,® 
Hindus,!° Chinese,!! Japanese,! Ethio- 
pians,!® American Indians,“ Chero- 
kees,!® Mestizos,® Halfbreeds,!”? and 
“the brown race.’!8 The sole racial 
group (other than white persons) 
affected by all twenty-four statutes is 
the Negro.19 


_* Copyright by Cornell University 1957 as- 
signed to the author. Revised to date from the 
original publication in 42 Cornel] Law Quarterly 
208 (1957), and republication in Resue De Droit 
International Pour Le Moyen-Orient (June, 1957) 
Law Review of Facultad de Derecho of Mexico 
(Fall, 1957), and in abridgement in Law Review 
Digest (Jan.-Feb. 1957). 

_ Dr. Weinberger ackrswledges the valuable as- 
sistance of Don J. Hager, Ph.D., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology, Princeton, and that of 
Marvin T. Hyman, Esq. of the New York Bar. 


The courts of last resort of eleven 
States?® have upheld anti-miscegena- 
tion statutes and the statutes of the 
other thirteen States have been en- 
forced in the lower courts. In only one 
State, California, has a legislative pro- 
hibition of marriage between the races 
been declared unconstitutional.”! 

The United States Supreme Court 
accepted jurisdiction in a case from 
Virginia which squarely raised the 
question whether a statute proscribing 
the marriage of the Chinese appellant 
to a Caucasian woman was violative of 
the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The Court de- 
cided the record was incomplete as to 
the domicile of the parties and re- 
manded it to the Virginia Supreme 
Court to be returned to the trial court 
so that additional evidence could be 
taken.” 

Thereupon, that court, presump- 
tuously, held that the record clearly 
showed that the plaintiff was a resident 
of Virginia; the defendant a non-resi- 
dent, and that both parties had been 
married in North Carolina for the pur- 
pose of circumventing the Virginia 
anti-miscegenation statute. Therefore, 
the court concluded, the case was de- 
cided upon a complete record and 
there was no procedure to remand the 
case to the trial court to take further 
evidence and, in complete contraven- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s determina- 
tion, affirmed its own decision.” Never- 
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theless, upon application to the 
Supreme Court to recall the remand 
or to argue de novo, the Court held that 
the second judgment of the Virginia 
court left the case devoid of a properly 
presented Federal question and denied 
the app'ication.*4 

Of all discriminations practiced 
against Negroes, Mexicans, Indians, 
and other ethnic minorities, the pro- 
hibition against intermarriage is the 
one which the minority groups are 
least interested in abolishing. Myrdal 
lists a “White Man’s Rank Order of 
Discriminations”* as an organizing 
principle in his study. His order of im- 
portance of types of discrimination, 
that is, the order in which white 
believers in segregation object to in- 
tegration, is: 


1. Intermarriage. 

2. Barriers against dancing, bath- 
ing, eating and social intercourse 
generally. 

3. Segregation in schools, churches 

and transportation. 

. Political disenfranchisement. 

Discrimination in Jaw courts, by 

the police and other public serv- 

ants. 

6. Discrimination in housing, em- 
ployment, credit and public relief. 


wb 


The colored man’s rank order of ob- 
jectionable attitudes is parallel but 
precisely inverse to that of the white 
segregationist.”* 

The tremendous struggle of recent 
years in and out of the courts for racial 
equality has been to abolish discrim- 
ination and segregation in employ- 
ment, housing, education, voting and 
the use of public facilities. In the mass 
of litigation, publications and addresses 
sponsored by the Nationa! Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 


People, there has been no effort what- 
ever favoring intermarriage. As a 
prominent Negro writer said: 


One barrier to a closer drawing to. 
gether of the white and Negro races 
in America has been the miscon- 
ception on the part of many whites 
that the Negro desires amalgama- 
tion.... 

Speaking as a Negro, I know that 
most Negroes do not desire sexual 
relationships with white women. ... 
Negro men resent the mingling of 
white men and Negro women as 
much as white men fear miscegena- 
tion of white women and Negro 
men.?7 


Yet the ethnic minorities understand- 
ably find statutes repugnant which 
classify them as inferior and unfit to 
marry persons they may choose.”* As 
DuBois said: 


But the impudent and vicious de- 
mand that all colored folk shall write 
themselves down as brutes by a gen- 
eral assertion of their unfitness to 
marry other decent folk, is a night- 


mare.?9 


Substantial injury to more tangible 
interests is, moreover, often a factor to 
be weighed. In addition to the prohibi- 
tion of marriage, criminal penalties are 
often prescribed,*° and by statute the 
offspring of such marriages are declared 
illegitimate.** Other social situations” 
such as the marital privilege available 
to a defendant in a criminal prosecu- 
tion,®8 and the right to receive property 
bequeathed by will,** or passing under 
the laws of intestacy,® are thereby 
affected. But this year the Criminal 
Court of Baltimore held unconstitu- 
tional as discriminatory against white 
persons and women, a 1715 law* which 
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provided for punishment of a white 
woman who had a child by a Negro, 
and contained no penalty for the 
father. The omission of penalty 
against the Negro father is a demon- 
stration of the economic base in slavery 
of the anti-miscegenation statutes.%6 

Despite the differences in holdings 
between the States, in 1954 the United 
States Supreme Court refused certio- 
rari in a case in which the constitu- 
tionality of the Alabama statute was 
directly raised.*7 However, a year later 
the Court accepted jurisdiction in the 
Naim case, and though it was thwarted 
from making a constitutional deter- 
mination by procedural defects, it is 
reasonable to believe that at the next 
opportunity the Court will pass on 
this question. 

It is accordingly timely to reappraise 
the constitutionality of the miscegena- 
tion statutes and their concept of a 
“mongrel breed of citizens.’ 


RaciaL CLASSIFICATION AND THE 
Ricut tro Marry 


The right to marry is a civil right 
and it is, therefore, within the purview 
of the equal protection clause. In Meyer 
v. Nebraska, the Court said: 


While this court has not attempted 
to define with exactness the liberty 
thus guaranteed [by the Fourteenth 
Amendment], the term has received 
much consideration and some of the 
included things have been definitely 
stated. Without doubt, it denotes 
not merely freedom from bodily re- 
straint but also the right of the in- 
dividual to...marry, establish a 
home and bring up children. ... 


Judge Traynor in the Perez case 
described the nature of the right to 


marry and the constitutional protec- 


tion afforded it in even more eloquent 


terms. 


Marriage . . . is something more than 
a civil contract subject to regulation 
by the state; it is a fundamental 
right of free men. There can be no 
prohibition of marriage except for an 
important social objective and by 
reasonable means.... 


Legislation infringing such rights 
must be based upon more than prej- 
udice and must be free from oppres- 
sive discrimination to comply with 
the constitutional requirements of 
due process and equal protection of 
the laws.*° 


To this concept of marriage as a 
civil right there should then be applied 
the prohibitions, as previously defined 
by the Court, against classification by 
race. 

Consider first Strauder v. West Vir- 
ginia® in which the Court said: 


...all persons, whether colored or 
white, shall stand equal before the 
laws of the States, and, in regard to 
the colored race, for whose protec- 
tion the amendment was primarily 
designed, that no discrimination 
shall be made against them by laws 
because of their color... .” 


In Edwards v. California,* Mr. 
Justice Jackson said that race was 
“constitutionally an irrelevance.”“ 
And while the doctrine of “separate 
but equal” is no longer accepted, Plessy 
v. Ferguson* is still authority for the 
proposition that “the object of the 
[Fourteenth] Amendment was un- 
doubtedly to enforce the absolute 
equality of the two races before the 
law.’”46 


Consistently in area after area the 
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Court has held that race may not be a 
means of legislative classification. 

A Louisville, Kentucky ordinance 
which established white and colored 
residential zones was tested against 
the equal protection clause in 1917 and 
held void.*’ Racial restrictive land 
covenants were held judicially unen- 
forceable in 1948.48 In Brown v. Board 
of Education,** the Court required that 
public schools be desegregated, hold- 
ing that separation itself was a denial 
of equality. 

The Court has held that the States 
are prohibited by the Fourteenth 
Amendment from using race as a test 
in licensing laundries®®° and commercial 
fishermen.! 

The only exception to this long line 
of decisions, one after another de- 
nouncing racial classification in legis- 
lation, is the military restrictions im- 
posed on persons of Japanese descent 
during World War II." Hirabayashi v. 
United States and Korematsu v. United 
States were justified by the Court as 
war measures taken by the Federal 
Government. But they were criticized 
by leading scholars immediately after 
the decisions were published and the 
Court subsequently retreated from its 
position.* Furthermore, they are no 
authority for racial grouping by the 
States.™ 

The basis for the State courts’ find- 
ing of constitutionality rests primarily 
upon two arguments: 


A. The statutes are not discrimina- 
tory as they apply equally to all 
races; and 


B. The racial classifications made 
in the statutes are reasonable in 
view of the legislative objective 
and, therefore, do not violate the 
due process or equal protection 


clauses of the Fourteenth 


Amendment.® 


Equal APPLICATION OF 
MISCEGENATION STATUTES 


Pace v. Alabama® is often cited as 
holding that the miscegenation statutes 
place an equal inhibition upon both 
white and non-white persons, and 
therefore are constitutional.’? This is 
strained reasoning since Pace was an 
appeal from a conviction for violation 
of an Alabama statute providing penal- 
ties for fornication and adultery where 
one party to the crime was white and 
the other Negro. In challenging the 
constitutionality of this statute, it was 
argued that a similar statute provided 
lesser penalties where both parties 
were white or both were Negro. The 
statute considered was tested by the 
Court, however, against the penalties 
in the statute itself, and those penal- 
ties were found to be equal for both 
the white and the colored person 
involved. 


Indeed, the offense against which 
this latter section is aimed cannot be 
committed without involving the 
persons of both races in the same 
punishment. Whatever discrimina- 
tion is made in the punishment pre- 
scribed in the two sections is directed 
against the offense designated and 
not against the person of any 
particular color or race. The punish- 
ment of each offending person, 
whether white or black, is the same.” 


In considering the effect of this case, 
it should not be overlooked that penal 
prohibition of illicit intercourse can 
hardly be equated with a similar pro- 
hibition of a sanctified relationship. 
The Pace decision is far from a consti- 
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tutional approval of a prohibition of 
interracial marriage. 

While there is apparent equal treat- 
ment of the different races and ethnic 
groups in the statutes on miscegena- 
tion, it is self-evident even if the doc- 
trine of “separate but equal ’ were still 
valid, that it cannot apply in the mari- 
tal relationship. How can it be said 
that when two persons are denied the 
right to marry because of race, they 
may find equal opportunity within 
their own groups? In Perez, decided 
before Brown and the 1956 decision in 
Gayle v. Browder,® the difference in the 
violation of constitutional rights in 
prohibitions of marriage and the denial 
of other less personal rights, was 
already indicated. 


A holding that... segregation does 
not impair the right of an individual 
to ride on trains or to enjoy a legal 
education is clearly inapplicable to 
the right of an individual to marry. 
Since the essence of the right to 
marry is freedom to join in marriage 
with the person of one’s choice, a 
segregation statute for marriage 
necessarily impairs the right to 
marry. 


While the decision in the Brown case 
has changed the “holding” as to public 
education and Gayle v. Browder as to 
transportation, the latter part of the 
statement remains as true today as it 
was in 1948. The “separate but equal’’ 
theory, so recently rejected with re- 
gard to public education and transpor- 
tation, has never logically had any 
place in the discussion of interracial 
marriage. 

The choice of a spouse is a subjective 
act, the act of individuals and not 
races. It would therefore follow that a 
classification by statute of those pro- 
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hibited from marrying each other must 
be made on an individual basis and 
not on a group basis. 


Supposep Errecrs oF INTERRACIAL 
MarriaGE Upon Society— 
A Va. Lects.tative Opyecr? 


Statutes prohibiting marriage on 
grounds other than racial ones have a 
place in society. Prohibition of mar- 
riages of feebleminded persons or of 
persons with communicable diseases 
are not uncommon. Each of these is 
supported by demonstrable scientific 
knowledge* that such marriages 
present a potential danger to society 
through physically or mentally ill off- 
spring. In these statutes, the require- 
ments of a reasonable legislative objec- 
tive and a reasonable connection be- 
tween the legislation and the ends 
sought have been met. 

In support of the statutes prohibit- 
ing interracial marriage, much the 
same argument is offered. Could it be 
demonstrated that biologically inferior 
children would be the result of such 
marriages, the necessity of a reason- 
able legislative objective would be 
met. While some courts have at- 
tempted a reasonable analysis, or- 
dinarily they simply repeat outmoded 
and unscientific genetical conclusions. 
Thus a Georgia court said: 


The amalgamation of the races is 
not only unnatural, but it is always 
productive of deplorable results. Our 
daily observation shows us that the 
offspring of these unnatural connec- 
tions are generally sickly and effem- 
inate, and that they are inferior in 
physical development and strength, 
to the full blood of either race.® 


The Virginia Supreme Court in the 
Naim case found the legislative object 
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to be “‘to preserve the racial integrity 
of ... [the state’s] citizens ... [and] to 
regulate the marriage relation so that 
it will not have a mongrel breed of 
citizens.’’6 

No authorities or sources whatever 
were cited for the opinions on race and 
heredity in that case. And the dissent- 
ing opinion in the California Supreme 
Court in 1948 in the Perez case is of the 
same school of thinking, that is, it com- 
pletely disregards the twentieth-cen- 
tury developments in the science of 
human genetics. The rationale of the 
state courts is abhorrent to American 
science and jurisprudence. They ad- 
here to and perpetuate three erroneous 
assumptions: (1) that “pure races” 
either exist in the present or have 
existed in the past; (2) that crossing 
between different racial groups results 
in biologically inferior offspring; (3) 
that cultural level is dependent upon 
racial attributes. Contemporary physi- 
cal anthropology and human genetics 
disprove these three assumptions. 


(1) The Idea of “Pure Races” 


To speak of race “mixtures” or 
“mongrelization” is to imply that 
“pure races” either still exist or have 
existed in the past. Contemporary 
biological research and theory refute 
both of these implications. The idea 
of “pure” racial groups, either past or 
present, has long been abandoned by 
modern biological and social science. 
To the contrary: 

Race mixture has been going on dur- 

ing the whole of recorded history. 

Incontrovertible evidence from 


studies on fossil human remains 
shows that even in pre-history, at 
the very dawn of humanity, mixing 
of different stocks, at least occasion- 
ally, took place.®” 


The scientific position concerning the 
idea of “pure races” is contained in this 
statement by a distinguished American 
geneticist: 


The idea of a pure race is not even a 
legitimate abstraction; it is a subter- 
fuge used to cloak one’s ignorance 
of the phenomenon of racial varia- 
tion.®8 


The idea of “pure races” is refuted 
by paleontological and genetical studies 
of human evolution. All mankind is a 
member of a single species, Homo 
sapiens. All known physical variations 
among men, therefore, continue to 
take place within species boundaries, 
not without. When considering human 
evolution and modern “races,” we are 
not dealing with separate species. In- 
terbreeding among human groups 
manifesting differences in physical 
attributes produces live, fertile off- 
spring—the mark of membership in a 
single species. It has been established 
empirically that the offspring of mixed 
marriages are no less physically and 
psychologically sound than those where 
both parents are of the same race.® 

Under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
twelve scientists representing physical 
anthropology and human genetics met 
in June 1951 to consider the prepara- 
tion of a statement which would effect 
a crystallization of scientific theory 
and opinion on matters of race and 
race differences. The Statement on the 
Nature of Race and Race Differences 
was released by UNESCO in Septem- 
ber of 1952.7° 

The Statement at Article 7 said con- 
cerning “‘pure races”: 


There is no evidence for the existence 
of so-called “pure” races. Skeletal 
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remains provide the basis of our 
limited knowledge about earlier 
races. In regard to race mixture, the 
evidence points to the fact that 
human hybridization has been going 
on for an indefinite but considerable 
time. Indeed, one of the processes of 
race formation and race extinction or 
absorption is by means of hybridiza- 
tion between races. 4s there is no 
reliable evidence that disadvantageous 
effects are produced thereby, no biologt- 
cal justification exists for prohibiting 
intermarriage between persons of dif- 
ferent races. (Emphasis added.) 


(2) The Assumption that Race Crossing 
Results in Biologicaly Inferior Off- 
spring 

Ultimately, statutes prohibiting in- 
terracial marriage are a reflection of 
the popular but erroneous stereotype 
that such marriages give rise to bio- 
logically inferior offspring. The fact 
that the stereotype persists even when 
the weight of scientific evidence is 
against it testifies to its ideological 
rather than scientific character. Al- 
though there is no lack of research and 
literature assessing the biological con- 
sequences of race-crossing, “hardly 
any well-substantiated examples of 
disharmonious constitution resulting 
from miscegenation have been re- 
ported.””! Independent evaluations of 
this literature tend to conclude that 
prohibitions against interracial mar- 
riage are primarily social and psycho- 
logical and not biological.” 

(3) The Assumption that Cultural Level 
is Dependent Upon Racial Attri- 
bules 

Statutes prohibiting interracial mar- 
riage commonly perpetuate another 
assumption that is totally inconsistent 
with valid knowledge pertaining to the 
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relationship between race, progress 
and cultural achievement.” There is 
no evidence to sustain the contention 
that cultural level is dependent upon 
racial or biological attributes. 

Race, in its scientific dimension, re- 
fers only to the bio-genetic and physi- 
cal attributes manifest by a specified 
population. It does not, under any cir- 
cumstances, refer to culture (learned 
behavior), language, nationality, or 
religion. One of the fundamental 
axioms of both physical and cultural 
anthropology is that culture (behavior) 
is independent of race. Civilizations 
and cultural achievement are not based 
on genes or physical characteristics. 
There are no known racial or biological 
barriers to the acquisition or creation 
of any cultural tradition,” a fact amply 
demonstrated by the creation and dis- 
semination of cultural innovations in 
the United States irrespective of the 
racial composition of that population. 

The scientific material available at 
present does not justify the conclusion 
that inherited genetic or racial dif- 
ferences are a factor in producing the 
differences between cultures. Cultural 
and civilizational factors are trans- 
mitted by learning and education, not 
by the genes.”* When the Selective 
Service System published its rate of 
rejections for mental deficiency, it 
showed that while Negro illiteracy ex- 
ceeded white illiteracy in the South, 
white illiteracy in the Southeast ex- 
ceeded Negro illiteracy in the North- 
west and the far West.” Economic- 
socio-political factors and not race de- 
termine education and health. There 
are no racial monopolies on cultural 
achievement. Historical and compara- 
tive studies of human culture show that 
vast changes have taken place in the 
economic, political and social institu- 
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tions of a given society without any, or 
with little, change in the racial or 
genetic composition of the population 
concerned. 

If the weight of the scientific evi- 
dence formerly prevalent justified the 
fear of biologically inferior offspring 
through intermarriage, then a sound 
legislative objective was being sought. 
However, now that these theories have 
been proven false, the legislative object 
is also fallacious. Legislative determin- 
ation cannot reverse empirical fact. 
Constitutional construction cannot re- 
main unchanged when originally 
predicated upon a false premise.”” 

The statutes are self-contradictory, 
containing within themselves certain 
permissible areas of miscegenistic mar- 
riage. Apparently, “scientific” thought 
varies from state to state. As has been 
shown, some legislatures see no danger 
in white-Mongolian marriages, while 
others do. None, with the exception of 
North Carolina, perceives any evidence 
of deterioration in the offspring of 
intermarriage among any of the races 
other than white.7* Even as to Negroes, 
the degree of Negro genes thought 
sufficient to cause contamination varies 
from state to state, and in the most 
absurd instance, Colorado prohibited 
(until March 14, 1957) in one part of 
the State interracial marriages which 
were permitted in another part of the 
State.” 

It is not scientifically possible to 
determine whether a person is “one- 
eighth Negro,” “‘one-half Malay,” or is 
one of the many varieties of fraction- 
ated racial memberships. Such terms 
as “‘half-breeds,” ‘“‘octoroons,” “‘full- 
bloods,” and the like, are misleading 
when used in anything but the fictional 
or social sense; for example, the popu- 
lar expression that a person is “‘one- 











quarter Chinese” has no necessary 
biological or genetic meaning—it does 
mean, pragmatically, only that one of 
the four grandparents of that person 
was socially defined as a person of 
Chinese ancestry. It carries no gene- 
tically meaningful import, for example, 
that one-quarter of the genes of that 
person are “Chinese.” Genes are not 
known to be transmitted in any such 
predetermined or culturally labeled 
quantities—an observation that has 
prompted one scholar to remark: 


Laws prohibiting marriage between 
“whites and persons having one- 
eighth or more of Negro blood” are 
compounded of legal fiction and 
genetic nonsense. *° 


In actual fact, the miscegenist pro- 
hibition is based not upon ratiocina- 
tion at al] but rather upon deep-seated 
racial attitudes.* As was said by one 
court: 


...the social relation and practices 
of the races have, in the interest of 
our civilization as well as in expres- 
sion of the natural pride of the dom- 
inant Anglo-Saxon race and of its 
preservation from tlie degeneration 
social equality, between the races, 
would inevitably bring, imperatively 
necessitated and created immutable 
rules of social conduct and social 
restraint, that the just ends indi- 
cated might be attained and perma- 
nently maintained. . . . Among these 
are: The inhibition against the au- 
thorization or legalization of mar- 
riage between any white person and 
@ negro... .* 


CoNCLUSION 


When subjected to the test of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, such emo- 
tionalism must yield to rational think- 
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ing. Marriage is a civil right and as 
such subject to constitutional protec- 
tion. Not only do the anti-miscegena- 
tion statutes have no scientific basis, 
but their philosophy is an affront to 
millions of our citizens. 

Repugnant as is the rationale of 
“social practices,’* at least that state~ 
ment has the virtue of honesty as dis- 
tinguished from the biologic nonsense 
of “mongrel breed’’* and “weak and 
effeminate offspring.”® But the right 
of equal protection may not be denied 
even though a substantial segment of 
the population finds it distasteful. The 
Court required desegregation of the 
schools® and transportation® despite 
the violence of the opposition. 

Classification by race based upon 
non-existent racial traits does not serve 
any valid legislative purpose but 
merely continues a classification of 
Americans as superior and inferior in 
contradiction to the American concept 


of equality. 

1 Ala. Code tit. 14, sec. 360 (1940); Ariz. Code 
Ann. sec. 63-107 (1939), as amended (1942); 
Ark. Stat. sec. 55-104 (1947); Del. Code Ann. 
tit. 13, sec. 101 (1953); Fla. Const., art. XVI, 
sec. 24; Fla. Stat. Ann. sec. 741.11 (1944); Ga. 
Code sec. 53-106 (1933); Idaho Code Ann. sec. 
32-206 (1948); Ind. Ann. Stat. sec. 44-104 
(Burns, 1952); Ky. Rev. Stat. sec. 402.020 
(1953); La. Civ. Code art. 94 (Dart 1945); 
Md. Ann. Code art. 27, sec. 466 (1951); Miss. 
Const., art. 14, sec. 263; Miss. Code Ann. sec. 
459 (1942); Mo. Rev. Stat. sec. 451.020 (1949); 
Neb. Rev. Stat. sec. 42-103 (1943); Nev. Comp. 
Laws sec. 10197 (1929); N. C. Const., art. XIV, 
sec. 8; N. C. Gen. Stat. sec. 51-3 (1950); Okla. 
Stat. tit. 43, sec. 12 (1951); S.C. Const., art. 3, 
sec. 34; S.C. Code sec. 20-7 (1952); Tenn. Const., 
art. i, sec. 14; Tenn. Code Ann. sec. 36-402 
(1956); Tex. Rev. Civ. Stat. art. 4607 (1948); 
Utah Code Ann. sec. 30-1-2 (1953); Va. Code 
Ann. sec. 20-54 (1950); W. Va. Code Ann. sec. 
4701(1) (1955); Wyo. Comp. Stat. Ann. sec 
50-108 (1945). 

This contrasts with seventeen States having 
statutes . oy, segregation in education. 
Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U. S. 483 
(1954): 349 U.S. 294 (1955). See also Comments, 
32 Calif. L. Rev. 269 (1944); 20 So. Calif. L. Rev. 
80 (1946). 

bicsoaa is no federal policy sgrinat, i inter- 
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has such statutes. Apparently Guam at one time 
had such prohibitions, but these were abolished 
in a (Public Law 19, First Guam Legisla- 
ture. 

Those States which at one time had anti- 
miscegenation statutes, together with the date 
of repeal, are: Colorado, 1957; Iowa, 1851; 
Kansas, 1857; Maine, 1883; Massac usetts, 
1840; Michigan, 1883; Montana, 1953; New 
Mexico, 1866; North Dakota, 1955; Ohio, 1877; 
Oregon, 1951; Rhode Island, 1881; South Da. 
kota, 1957; Washington, 1867. 

2 Idaho Code Ann. sec. 32-206 (1948). 

3North Carolina Constitution, N. C. Gen. 
Stat. supra note 1. 

4 Ark. Stat. sec. 41-808 (1947). 

5 Fla. Stat. sec. 1.01 (1953). 

®The Oklahoma Constitution, art. XXIII, 
sec. 11 provides: Wherever in this Constitution 
and laws of this State the word or words 

“colored” or “colored race,” “Negro” or ““Negro 
race” are used, the same ‘shall be construed to 
mean or apply to all persons of African descent. 
The term “white race” shall include all other 
persons. 

7 Ethnic moe would be a more correct 
campo as these are not each a separate 


ra 

° "Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. 

9 Arizona, Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, Utah 
and Wyoming. 

10 Arizona. 

11 Nebraska. 

2 Nebraska. 

18 Nevada. 

44 North Carolina and South Carolina. 

% North Carolina. 

16 South Carolina. 

17 South Carolina. 

18 Nevada. 

19 There was no such prohibition at common 
law. 1 Bishop, Marriage, Divorce, and Separa- 
tion 308 ( 1873); Madden, Persons and Domestic 
Relaticns 35 (1931). 

Early in the development of the colonies 
severe penalties were enacted for sexual inter- 
course between members of different racial 
groups. As early as 1661, Maryland provided by 
statute that English women having children 
fathered by Negro slaves were to be slaves of 
the Negro’s master. In Virginia, the white parent 
was banished from the colony, and in North 
Carolina, along with the child, was placed in 
servitude. Reuter, Race Mixture 78 (1931). 

20 Green v. Alabama, 58 Ala. 190 (1877); 

State v. Pass, 59 Ariz. 16, 121 P.2d 882 (1942); 
Dodson v. State, 61 Ark. 57, 31 S.W. 977 (1895); 
Scott v. Georgia, 39 Ga. 321 (1869); State - 
Gibson, 36 Ind. 389 (1871); Miller v. Lucks, 203 
Miss. 824, 36 So. 2d 140 (1948); State v. Jactsom, 
80 Mo. 175 (1883); State v. Kennedy, 76 N. 
251 (1877); Eggers v. Olson, 104 Okla. 297, 
231 Pac. 483 (1924); Lonas v. State, 50 Tenn. 
287 (1871); Neim v. Naim, 197 Va. 80, 87 
S.E.2d 749, remanded, 350 U.S. 891 (1955), 
aff'd, 197 Va. 734, 90 S.E.2d 849, app. dis- 
missed, 350 US . 985 (1956). 

2 Peres v, Sharpe, 32 Cal. 2d 711, 198 P.2d 17 
(1948). The California Supreme Court, by a four 
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to three decision, sitting as a court of the first 
instance granted mandamus against a County 
Clerk who refused to issue a marriage license 
to petitioners, one of whom was Negro and the 
other white, holding the statute violative of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The statute has not 
been repealed but the decision, not the statute, 
is observed as the law. For a discussion of this 
case see Notes, 1 Stan. L. Rev. 289 (1949); 58 
Yale L. J. 472 (1949). 
= Naim v. Naim, 350 U.S. 891 (1955). The 
opinion per curiam reads: 
The inadequacy of the record as to the rela- 
tionship of the parties to the Commonwealth 
of Virginia at the time of the marriage in 
North Carolina and upon their return to 
Virginia, and the failure of the parties to 
bring here all questions relevant to the dis- 
position of the case, prevents the constitu- 
tional issue of the validity of the Virginia 
statute on miscegenation tendered here being 
considered “in clean cut and concrete form, 
unclouded” by such problems. Rescue Army v. 
Municipal Court, 331 U. S. 549, 584. The 
judgment is vacated and the case remanded 
to the Supreme Court of Appeals in order that 
the case may be returned to the Circuit Court 


of the City of Portsmouth for action not in- 
consistent with this opinion. 

23197 Va. 734, 90 S.E.2d 849 (1956). 

% 350 U. S. 985 (1956). 

% Myrdal, 4n American Dilemma 60 (1944). 
% Idem. at 60, 61. 

7 Logan, 4 Negro’s Faith in America 27 
946) 


;' 78 Myrdal, op. cit. supra note 25 at 64, 65; 
DuBois, Crisis 106 (Editorial 1920). 

2 DuBois, sdid. 

30 Ala. Code Ann. tit. 14, sec. 360 (1940) 
(felony); Del. Code Ann. tit. 13, sec. 102 (1953) 
(misdemeanor); Fla. Stat. sec. 741.12 (1953) 
(felony); Ga. Code Ann. sec. 53-106 (1933) 
(felony); Ind. Ann. Stat. sec. 10-4222 (Burns 
1952) (felony); Ky. Rev. Stat. sec. 402-990 
(1955) (felony); La. Crim. Code art. 740-79 
(Dart 1943) (felony); Md. Ann. Code art. 27, sec. 
466 (1951) (felony); Miss. Code Ann, sec. 2339 
(1942) (felony); Mo. Rev. Stat. sec. 451.020 
(1949) (misdemeanor); Nev. Comp. Laws, sec. 
10198 (1929) (misdemeanor); N. C. Gen. Stat. 
sec. 14-181 (1952) (misdemeanor); Okla. Stat. 
tit. 43, sec. 13 (1951) (felony); S. C. Code sec. 
20-7 (1952) (misdemeanor); Tenn. Code Ann. 
sec. 36-403 (1956) (felony); Tex. Pen. Code Ann. 
art. 492 (1952) (felony); Va. Code Ann. sec, 
20-59 (1950) (felony); W. Va. Code Ann. sec. 
4697 (1955) (misdemeanor); Wyo. Comp. Stat. 
Ann. sec. 50-109 (1945) (misdemeanor). 

31 E.g., Florida Statute, supra note 1. 

# See Comments, 32 Calif. L. Rev. 269 (1944); 
20 So. Calif. L. Rev. 80 (1946). 

% State v. Pass, supra note 20. 

% Miller v. Lucks, supra note 20. 

% Epgers v. Olson, supra note 20. 

% Md. Ann. Code art. 27, sec. 513. 

%a Maryland v. Howard, Daily Record, Balti- 
more, April 22, 1957. 

37 Jackson v. State, 37 Ala. App. 519, 72 So. 
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2d 114, cert. denied sub nom., Jackson y, 
Alabama, 348 U. S. 888 (1954). 

38 Naim v. Naim, 197 Va. 80, 90, 87 S.E. 24 
749, 756 (1955). For a critical discussion of this 
case see 1 Heward L. Rev. 84 (1955). 

3 262 U. S. 390, 399 (1923). See also, Skinner 
v. Oklahoma, 316 U. S. 535, 541 (1942). 

40 Perez v. Sharpe, 32 Cal. 2d 711, 714-15, 198 
P.2d 17, 18-19 (1948). 

41 100 U. S. 303 (1880). 

®@ Idem, at 307. 

4 314 U.S. 160 (1941). 

44 Tdem. at 185. 

* 163 U. S. 537 (1896). 

% Tdem. at 544. 

47 Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60 (1917). 

48 Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U. S. 1 (1948), 

49 347 U. S. 483 (1954); 349 U. S. 294 (1955), 

50 Vick Wo v. Hopkins, 118 U. S. 356 (1886). 

5t Takahashi v. Fish and Game Comm'n, 334 
U. S. 410 (1948). 

52 Korematsu v. United States, 323 U. S. 214 
(1944); Hirabayashi v. United States, 320 U. S, 
81 (1943). 

53 Dembetz, “Racial Discrimination and the 
Military Judgment,” 45 Colum. L. Rev. 175 
(1945); Rostow, “The Japanese American 
Cases—A Disaster,” 54 Yale L. J. 489 (1945), 
See also Duncan v. Kahanamoku, 327 U. S..304 
(1946). 

54 However, this uniformity of protection has 
not been extended to aliens. Clarke v. Decken- 
bach, 274 U. S. 392 (1927); Truax v. Raich, 239 
U. S. 33 (1915); Patsone v. Pennsylvania, 232 
U. S. 138 (1914). See also, Konvitz, The Alien 
and the Asiatic in American Law (1946). 

55 A third argument sometimes advanced is 
that segregation promotes public peace by pre- 
venting race conflicts which would arise upon 
desegregation. The Supreme Court in Buchanan 
v. Warley, 245 U. S. 60, 81 (1917) stated that 
“important as is the preservation of the public 
peace, this aim cannot be accomplished by laws 
or ordinances which deny rights created or pro- 
tected by the Federal Constitution.” Judge 
Traynor is even more forceful in rejecting this 
contention. “It is no answer to say that race 
tension can be eradicated throngs the perpetua- 
tion by law of the prejudices which give rise to 
the tension.” Perez v. Sharpe, 32 Cal. 2d 711, 
725, 198 P.2d 17, 25 (1948). 

% 106 U. S. 583 (1882). 

57 Thurgood Marshall, The Supreme Court as 
Protector of Civil Rights: Equal Protection of 
the Laws, The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 101 (May 1951): 

Pace v. Alabama... upheld the constitutional- 

ity of a legislative proscription of intermarriage 

between Negroes and white persons. 
It should not be overlooked, however, that this 
was written in 1951 before Brown v. Board of 
Education, supra note 1. 

58 106 U. S. at 585. 

In Moore v. Missouri, 159 U. S. 673, 678 
(1895), the Court, citing the Pace case, said: 
The general doctrine [is] that the [Fourteenth] 
Amendment in respect of the administration of 
cv ininal justice, requires that no different de- 
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gree or higher punishment shall be imposed on 
one than is imposed on all for like offense. ... 

60 352 U. S. 903 (1956), affirming 142 F. Supp. 
707 (D. C. Ala. 1956). 

& Perez v. Sharpe, 32 Cal. 2d 711, 717, 198 
P.2d 17, 21 (1948). 

@ “The petitioner’s right was a personal one. 
It was as an individual that he was entitled to 
the equal protection of the laws, ...” Missouri 
ex rel. Gaines v. Canada, 305 U. S. 337, 351 
fo4g): see also, Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 

1948). 

( Even though discriminatory statutes generally 
affect the minority races most, the anti-misce- 
genation statutes are more discriminating to- 
wards white persons. Thus the Virginia statute 
on miscegenation, supra note 1, reads in part: 

It shall hereafter be unlawful for any white 

person in this State to marry any save a white 

son, or a person with no other admixture of 
lood than white and American Indian. 
There is no other prohibition based on race in 
the Virginia statute. It follows that while a 
white person must seek a spouse only within his 
group, the members of all other ethnic groups 
may freely marry anyone other than a white 
person within the borders of all the groups. 
See also State v. Pass, 59 Ariz. 16, 121 P. 2d 
882 (1942). In this case, the interesting proposi- 
tion was raised that since the Arizona statute 
rovided “the marriage of persons of Caucasian 
lood or their descendants, with Negroes, 
Mongolians, members of the Malay race, or 
Hindus or their descendants shall be null and 
void,” persons of mixed ancestry could not marry 
anyone. The question was not resolved as the 
record did not indicate whether the parties were 
of mixed genes. The Arizona legislature subse- 
quently removed the words “‘or their descend- 
ants” from the statute. This same confusion is 
found in the Texas statute, and was pointed to 
in = Perez case, 32 Cal. 2d at 721, 198 P. 2d 
at 23. 

In Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 
11 (1905), the Court had before it a statute pro- 
viding for compulsory vaccination of all adults 
residing in a small-pox epidemic area. Jacobson 
refused to be vaccinated, contending that this 
was not a proper exercise of the police power. 
Holding that the police power extends to mat- 
ters of health, the Court found that ‘‘for nearly 
a century most of the members of the medical 
profession have regarded vaccination, repeated 
after intervals, as a preventive of smallpox.” 
(197 U.S. at 23) The Court concluded that there 
was a reasonable connection between the statute 
and the end sought. 

In substantiating its conclusion as to the ef- 
fect of vaccination, the Court in a copious foot- 
note, beginning at page 32 of the opinion, set 
forth all of the available scientific evidence sup- 
porting the efficacy of vaccination. 

For an excellent discussion of the use of social 
science at the trial level see, Greenberg, ‘“‘Social 
omen Take the Stand,” 54 Mich. L. Reo. 7 

6). 

% Quaker City Cab v. Pennsylvania, 277 U. S. 

389, 400 (1928); Buck v. Bell, 274 U. S. 200 
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(1927); Purity Extract & Tonic Co. v Lynch, 226 
U. S. 192, 201 (1912). 

% Scott v. Georgia, 39 Ga. 321, 323 (1869). 
That opinions such as this are not exclusively 
held by the white race is evidenced by this 
quotation from Scarborough, On the Trail of 
Negro Folk-Songs 20 (1925): 

... I learned of a quarrel Uncle Israel had 

with one of the mulatto house servants about 

this question of color. She had disrespectfully 
called him a Nigger and he had retorted: 

“What if I is a Nigger? 1 b’longs to a race of 

people. But you ain’t. I didn’t never read in 

de Bible about whar it speaks of mulattoes 
as a race of people. You is mules, dat’s what 
‘ou is.” 

. - He said to me, “De mulattoes ain’t live 

as long as white folks or colored either. De 

ain’t healthy folks. I’ll tell that to deir face.” 

% Naim v. Naim, 197 Va. 80, 89, 87 S.E.2d 
749, 756 (1955). 

8? Dunn and Dobzhansky, Heredity, Race and 
Society 115 (1952). 

68 Dobzhansky, “The Race Concept in Biol- 
ogy,” The Scientific Monthly 161-65 (February, 
1941). For additional’ corroborating evidence 
rejecting the idea of “pure races,” see Boyd, 
Genetics and the Races of Man: An Introduction 
to Modern Physical Anthropology 184-209 (1950); 
Dobzhansky, Genetic Differences Among Men, 
Evolutionary Thought in America 86-155 (1950); 
Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man 102-44 (1949); 
Ashley Montagu, 4 Consideration of the Concept 
of Race 15, Origin and Evolution of Man, Cold 
Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative Biol- 
ogy 315-36 (1950); Ashley Montagu, Man’s 
Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race 
100-33 (1945). 

6 Reuter, The Mulatto in the United States 117 
et seq. (1918). That popular opinion is to the 
contrary is shown by an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Bastrop, La., dated November 2, 
1955, which read in part: 

The Morehouse Parish School Board has 

voted unanimously to discontinue use of a 

ninth-grade general science textbook which 

some persons say “contains un-American ideas 
on the origin of races.” 

Superintendent of Schools Luckey told the 

board the book could be set aside if the school 

board objected to it. He said the title was 

“Science for Better Living.” This passage 

was among those cited as objectionable: 

“Living things which belong to recogniz- 
able kinds, which are like in most physical 
traits, and which breed freely with each 
other, are said to belong to one species. 
All men on this earth belong to one species— 
homo sapiens.” 

Persons who object to the book said this 
was a plain insinuation that races “breed 
freely with each other” and is a dangerous 
Socialistic trend of thought to instill into 
the younger generation. 

7 UNESCO has distributed the Statement in 
a variety of publications. It is one of several 
publications in the series, The Race Question in 
Modern Science. The 1952 Statement was 
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drafted at UNESCO House, Paris, on June 8, 
1951, by Professor R. A. M. Bergman, Royal 
Tropical Institute, Amsterdam; Professor Gun- 
nar Dahlberg, Director, State Institute for 
Human Genetics and Race Biology, University 
of Upsala; Professor L. C. Dunn, Department 
of Zoology, Columbia University; Professor 
J. B. S. Haldane, Head, Department of Bio- 
metry, University College, London; Professor 
M. F. Ashley Montagu, Chairman, Department 
of Anthropology, Rutgers University; Dr. A. E. 
Mourant, Director, Blood Group Reference 
Laboratory, Lister Institute, London; Professor 
Hans Nachtsheim, Director, Institut fur 
Genetik, Freie Universitat, Berlin; Dr. Eugene 
Schreider, directeur adjoint du _laboratoire 
d’anthropologie physique de |’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris; Professor Harry L. Shapiro, 
Chairman, Department of Anthropology, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York; 
Dr. J. C. Trevor, Faculty of Archeology and 
Anthropology, University of Cambridge: Dr. 
Henri V. Vallois, professeur au Museum 
@histoire naturelle, directeur du Musee de 
l'Homme, Paris; and Professor S. Zuckerman, 
Head, Department of Anatomy, Medical School, 
University of Birmingham. Professor Th. 
Dobzhansky, Department of Zoology, Columbia 
University and Dr. Julian Huxley contributed 
to the final wording. It was agreed that the 
Statement should be submitted to as many 
anthropologists and geneticists as possible; 
therefore, an additional 69 renowned scientists 
contributed to its final form. 

"Stern, Principles of Human Genetics 570 
(1949). See especially Chapter 26, ‘Genetic 
Aspects of Race Mixture,” pp. 563-79. 

7 Boyd, Genetics and the Races of Man 364-65 
(1950); Castle, Biological and Social Conse- 
quences of Race Crossing, 9 American Journal 
4 Physical Anthropology 145-56 (1926); Cook, 

acial Fusion Among California and Nevada 
Indians, 15 Human Biology 153 (1943); Hankins, 
The Racial Basis of Civilization 328-51 (1926); 
Kroeber, Anthropology 198-201 (1948); Ashley 
Montagu, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The 
Fallacy of Race 100-33 (1945). 

% Naim v. Naim, supra note 20: “Both 
sacred and secular history teach that nations 
and races have better advanced in human prog- 
ress when they cultivated their own distinctive 
characteristics and culture and developed their 
ne genius.” 197 Va. at 90, 87 S.E.2d 
at 756. 
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4 The literature and research denying a direct 
association between racial membership and 
cultural achievement is voluminous. However, 
the following references are among those giving 
a cogent presentation of the position of con- 
temporary biological and social science: Beals 
and Hoijer, dn Introduction to Anthropology 
195-98 (1953); Hankins, The Racial Basis of 
Civilization 367-71 (1926); Kroeber, Anthro- 
pology 190-92 (1948); Ashley Montagu, dn 
Introduction to Physical Anthropology 352-81 
(1951); Ashley Montagu, Man’s Most Dangerous 
Myth: The Fallacy of Race 146-55 (1945). 

7% UNESCO Statement on the Nature of 
Race and Differences, supra note 70, at article 6. 

% Ginzburg and Bray, The Uneducated 43 
(1953). 

™ The Court in Brown v. Board of Education 
recognized that a changing society might require 
a different constitutional construction when it 
said: ‘“‘Public education is today a wholly dif- 
ferent thing from what it was when the Four- 
teenth Amendment was adopted.” 347 U. S. 
at 493. 

7%3In that State, intermarriage between a 
Cherokee Indian of Robeson County and a 
Negro or person of Negro descent to the third 
generation is prohibited. There is no similar 
restriction against Cherokees of counties other 
than Robeson nor against Indians other than 
Cherokees regardless of their county. N. C. Gen. 
Stat. sec. 51-3 (1950). 

79 Colo. Rev. Stat. Ann. c. 90, sec. 1-2 (1953). 
All marriages entered into between Negroes 
or mulattoes of either sex, and white persons 
are declared to be absolutely void. Nothing in 
this section shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent the people living in that portion of the 
state acquired from Mexico from marrying 
according to the customs of that country. 

80 Hager, “Some Observations on the Rela- 
tionship Between Genetics and Social Science,” 
13 Psychiatry 371, 375 (1950). 

81 Myrdal, op. cit., supra note 25. 

8 Story v. State, 178 Ala. 98, 103, 59 So. 480, 
482 (1912). 

88 [bid. 

84 Naim v. Naim, 197 Va. 80, 90, 87 S.E.2d 
749, 756 (1955). 

8 Scott v. Georgia, 39 Ga. 321, 324 (1869). 

8 Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U. S. 
483 (1954); 349 U. S. 294 (1955). 

87 Gayle v. Browder, 352 U. S. 903 (1956), 
affirming 142 F. Supp. 707 (D. C. Ala. 1956). 





Free Negroes of the North 1830-1835: 
A Study in National Cooperation 
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During the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the newly established 
Negro churches served as training 
grounds for leaders in the North who 
were not afraid to demand equality 
with the whites. After 1825 the demand 
for self-expression practiced in these 
churches was translated into the 
broader field of political and social 
action; the second quarter of the cen- 
tury witnessed the rise of these leaders 
to unprecedented heights on the na- 
tional and international level as the 
various reform movements got under 
way. This recognition was greatly 
facilitated by press notices including 
those from several Negro publications. 
In 1827 New York Negroes achieved 
one of their long-cherished goals in the 
founding of Freedom’s Journal, the 
first newspaper in the United States to 
be operated by members of the race. 
The Journal, edited by John B. Russ- 
wurm and Samuel E. Cornish, gave a 
much needed boost to the morale of all 
colored people, and an equally needed 
channel for reaching the public— 
whether Negro or white. In this pub- 
lication the Negro recorded his urge for 
education, economy, and_ industry 
among his people.! Plans for participa- 


1 Freedom’s Journal, July 13, 1827. John B. 

usswurm, reputed to be the first Negro to 
graduate from an American collegiate institu- 
tion, was the senior editor and a man of great 
personal integrity. See W. M. Brewer, “John B. 
Russwurm,” Journal of Negro History: 13: 413- 
22 October, 1928. He later became a coloniza- 
tionist and died in Liberia after many years of 
service there. Samuel E. Cornish, junior editor, 


tion in self-betterment societies were 
noted in communities where, to that 
date, little had been accomplished 
through organized activity.? That same 
paper bore testimony to plans for co- 
operation on a state-wide basis,’ and 
even pointed up a plan for a national 
organization‘ only a short time before 
an emergency developed in Cincinnati 
over competition between colored and 
white workers. There recently emanci- 
pated slaves sought the same jobs as 
did those of their race who had been 
born free. There also the native born 
white worker and the European immi- 
grant turned to the same work for their 
daily bread. When strife manifested 
itself the city fathers called up an old 
law which required people of Negro 
blood immigrating into the state to 
post bond in guarantee of good be- 
havior and of self support. This was 
tantamount to an order for expatria- 
tion, for the bond was so high that it 
was beyond the reach of the average 
laborer of any race. Accepting what 
appeared to be the inevitable, Cin- 
cinnati Negroes began looking for a 
home elsewhere.® 

Their attention was drawn to an 


was a minister of the gospel, opponent of emi- 
gration, and somewhat sympathetic to the 
Garrisonian doctrine of “Moral Suasion.” 

2 Freedom’s Journal, April 27, 1827. 

3 [bid., July 13, 1827. 

4 Ibid., December 19, 1828. 

5The Rights of All, August 14, 1829. Edited by 
Samuel E. Cornish in New York, the paper ap- 
peared periodically for a few months in 1829 
following the last edition of Freedom’s Journal. 
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area in Southern Canada where es- 
caped slaves had already found refuge. 
They accordingly dispatched a dele- 
gation to investigate the possibilities, 
and, at the same time, made advances 
to other communities to lend support 
to the program for moving any of their 
group who found it necessary to 
emigrate. One such _ representative 
visited New York and addressed a 
sympathetic audience on July 7, 1830. 
A committee of citizens set imme- 
diately to work to investigate the 
plausibility and safety of the Canadian 
project, and, having satisfied itself of 
the reasonableness of the plan for 
emigration, lent its support to securing 
the cooperation of other communities.® 

It was under the stimulus of this 
New York suggestion for united action 
that Hezekiah Grice of Baltimore pro- 
posed calling a national convention to 
consider the matter further.’ Grice was 
later to make the claim that he had 
suggested the convention some three 
months before the New York group 
came out in favor of it,® but other 
sections of the country were at least 
alive to the importance of a national 
conclave. Boston had made such a 
recommendation even before the emer- 
gency at Cincinnati,’ and Philadelphia 
was quick to claim leadership once the 


8 The Colored American, October 7, 1837. 
Edited first by Samuel E. Cornish and later by 
Charles B. Ray and Philip A. Bell in New York, 
this paper had a fairly successful run from 1837 
to 1842. 

7 Ibid. Grice had secured a fair degree of edu- 
cation and was interested in a number of reform 
and protest movements among which were emi- 
gration and suffrage equality. He later became 
prominent for a time in Haiti. 

8 The Anglo-African Magazine, October, 1859, 
p. 307. Published in New York by Thomas 
Hamilton for a brief period before the Civil 
War, this magazine carried historical notes and 
sketches as well as the literary productions of 
Negro contributors, 

9 Freedom’s Journal, December 19, 1828. 


matter reached public attention.!° The 
time was indeed ripe for united action, 

With knowledge that the New York 
City leaders had already pronounced in 
favor of a national assembly and had 
printed circulars to that effect, Bishop 
Richard Allen of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church led a successful at- 
tempt to capture the initiative by 
issuing a call for the meeting to take 
place at Philadelphia on September 15, 
1830.1" When Hezekiah Grice arrived, 
he found that Bishop Allen and the 
men who had joined him in making the 
hasty call had organized themselves 
as official delegates. Grice was ad- 
mitted, but there was some attempt to 
hold certain groups to participation on 
an honorary basis. In some cases the 
bars were let down, but it was not until 
Allen had indicated that the individual 
or group was acceptable.!” 

Under these circumstances New 
York City leaders seem not to have 
attended, though there were represen- 
tatives from several towns in the 
state. James W. C. Pennington, es- 
caped slave, and later to become a 
Doctor of Divinity, was present from 
Brooklyn. Austin Steward, later to 
write the story of his life as a slave and 
as a free man, attended from Roches- 
ter, and there was a Mr. Adams from 
Utica. Abraham D. Shadd attended 
from Delaware. He was later to be 
associated with a group at Philadelphia 
which emphasized the universality of 
the brotherhood of man. Still later he 
became involved in plans for Negro 
emigration to some point outside of the 
United States. Horace [probably 
Hosea] Easton was present from 


10 The Anglo-African Magazine, October, 
1859, p. 307. 
" Tid, 


2 bid., p. 308. 
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Boston where for several years there- 
after he was to remain a pillar in the 
Negro community. The remainder of 
the participants were principally from 
Philadelphia. 

In keeping with the purpose for 
which the convention was called, the 
members voted to support those find- 
ing it necessary to emigrate to Canada, 
but contended that emigration to 
Liberia would be detrimental to the 
general welfare of the American Ne- 
gro.!® This was not a new concept. It 
was in accord with the general attitude 
of Negro leaders in New York and 
Cincinnati, as expressed in pre-conven- 
tion reports.!4 The deliberations at this 
meeting served the useful purpose of 
getting national cooperation under 
way. The members performed no 
revolutionary feats but took action in 
accord with the prevailing beliefs of 
the times. It remained for these men 
and others who met in the following 
years, usually at Philadelphia, to 
examine the problems facing the Ne- 
gro—problems which were growing 
more complicated as time passed. 
While these annual conventions lasted 
there was a serious attempt on the 
part of many leaders to make them a 
success. 

No area sent a more faithful group of 
representatives than did New York. 
Four of these men, including James W. 
C. Pennington and Henry Sipkins, 
were participants in four of the five 
assemblies held between 1831 and 1835. 
In Pennsylvania, William Whipper, an 
excellent business man but theoretical 

3 Ibid. See also Bella Gross, “The First 
National Negro Convention,” The Journal of 
Negro History, 31: October, 1946, 435-443 for an 
account which uses the convention of 1830 as a 
Starting point for a broader discussion of a propa- 
gandistic nature. 


“The Rights of All, August 14, 1829. The 
Colored American, October 7, 1837. 
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and wandering in matters of reform at 
this time, has the record of having 
attended all conventions during the 
period. Peter Gardiner and Abraham 
D. Shadd were present during the first 
two years as representatives from Dela- 
ware, and thereafter are listed as 
Pennsylvania delegates, with a total of 
four years of attendance for each. 
Nathan Johnson and Hosea Easton 
were present from New England for 
three of the five meetings, as were 
Junius C. Morel, Frederick A. Hinton, 
and John Peck from the area in or 
around Philadelphia. But the great 
majority of those attending were one- 
convention delegates and most of them 
were from Philadelphia where four of 
the five conventions assembled."® 

These figures, however, deal only 
with the Negro delegates, while one of 
the most prominent features of the 
conventions in these early years was 
the presence of white visitors who 
came—usually not to sit and listen— 
but to be seen and heard. There were 
at least half a dozen in 1831'* and as 
many in 1832.17 Some of them were 
missionaries, some were colonization- 
ists, some were simply antislavery 
advocates—but all had projects that 
they wanted the Negro to support. 
Typical of this coaching from the 
sidelines was the plan for a collegiate 
institution for Negroes as presented in 
1831 by William Lloyd Garrison, 
Simeon S. Jocelyn, and Arthur Tap- 
pan.!8 Under their leadership the con- 
~ 1 Statistics compiled from the official reports 
of the annual conventions of Negro leaders, 
1831-1835. 

16 Minutes and Proceedings of the First Annual 
Convention of the People of Colour, Held by 
Adjournments in the City of Philadelphia, from 
the Sixth to the Eleventh of June, Inclusive, 1831 
(Philadelphia: published by the order of the 
Committee of Arrangements, 1831), p. 5. 


17 The Liberator, June 30, 1832. 
18 National Negro Convention, 1831, pp. 5-6. 
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vention voted to sponsor such an 
institution and to raise one-half of the 

20,000 thought to be necessary for 
locating the school in New Haven, 
Connecticut, where, it was believed, 
the “friendly, pious, generous, and 
humane”’ residents would welcome the 
Negroes who were to come among them 
seeking knowledge.!® It was stipulated 
that four of the seven trustees should 
be Negroes.?° 

When New Haven unexpectedly de- 
clined the honor of having the school 
located there the attempt to raise the 
necessary money was considerably em- 
barrassed. Samuel E. Cornish, who had 
accepted that responsibility, even- 


tually found it necessary to suspend 
operations pending further action by 
the national convention, but not be- 
fore he had secured pledges for some- 
thing over $2,000.22 Some further 
attempt was made to raise the nec- 
essary funds since leaders in Boston 


were proposing a state convention to 
get support for the school as late as 
November, 1831,” but there is no 


record of any great success. 

When the national convention met 
in 1832 there was still evidence that 
the interest in an educational institu- 
tion was as keen as ever. The conven- 
tion recognized that: 


We must have Colleges and high Schools 
on the Manual Labor system, where our 
youth may be instructed in all the arts 
of civilized life. If we ever expect to see 
the influence of prejudice decrease, and 


19 Tbid., p. 6. 

20 The Liberator, June 11, 1831. 

21 Minutes and Proceedings of the Second An- 
nual Convention, for the Improvement of the Free 
People of Color in These United States, Held by 
Adjournments in the City of Philadelphia, from 
the Fourth to the Thirteenth of June Inclusive, 
1832 (Philadelphia: Martin and Boden, Printers, 
1832), pp. 24, 28. 

2% The Liberator, November 12, 1831. 
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ourselves respected, it must be by the 
blessings of an enlightened education.” 


Manual labor school provisional com- 
mittees were established” as had been 
the case in 1831, and high hopes were 
entertained that the plan might be 
successful. At this point, however, the 
New England Anti-Slavery Society 
decided to sponsor a school for Ne- 
groes. Both men and women were to 
have access to training provided, and 
emphasis in instruction was to be on 
the manual arts. An attempt to en- 
courage colored people to consider the 
new project as their own is to be seen 
in the appointment of John T. Hilton 
and James G. Barbadoes, prominent 
Negro leaders in Boston, to the five- 
member committee for sponsoring the 
school. 

Thereafter the plans for the institu- 
tion were no longer in’ the hands of the 
national convention of colored people. 
That organization approved the New 
England project but watched from the 
sidelines to see what would develop. 
When the convention met in 1833 the 
school question was suggested by the 
business committee, and the conven- 
tion voted confidence in, and support 
for, Garrison in his mission to England 
where he was expected to raise money 
for the school. At the same time it 
was reported that money had already 
been provided for a school to be to- 
cated at Philadelphia under the :was- 
pices of the Society of Friends, 2nd 
that New York was making progress in 


28 National Negro Convention, 1352, 3. 34. 

4 Tbid., p. 25. 

% The Liberator, September 29, 1822. 

% Minutes and Proceedings of the Third An- 
nual Convention, for the Improvement of the Free 
People of Colour in These United States, izeld by 
Adjournments in the City of Philadelphia, from 
the 3rd to the 13th of June Inclusive, 1833 (New 
York: published by order of the convention, 
1833), pp. 7-9 
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the same direction.2”? In 1834 Garrison 
was still holding firm to the idea of a 
separate educational institution where 
Negroes could attend without preju- 
dice,28 but by 1835 he and his followers 
had decided that separate Negro col- 
leges were unnecessary; they accord- 
ingly gave their support to Noyes 
Academy at Caanan, New Hampshire 
—a school planned as an interracial 
institution.2® But the good people of 
that northern community, having 
waited until colored students were en- 
rolled, hitched up their oxen and 
dragged the building from its founda- 
tions, 
where it stands not like the monument 
on ‘Bunker’s Heights’ erected in memory 
of those departed spirits, which fought 
and fell, struggling for liberty,—but as 


the monument of the folly of those living 
spirits, who are struggling to destroy 


what our fathers have gained.*” 


In the same year the formal continua- 
tion of the school project by the na- 
tional convention was saved by the 
casting vote of the president.*! There- 
after for many years there was little 
mention of a separate collegiate insti- 
tution for Negroes. 

In tracing the school project it 
would be easy to minimize other fac- 
tors in the conventions which were of 
some importance. Consistently the 
group went on record as opposed to the 
American Colonization Society with 
its proposed removal of free Negroes to 
Africa. This attitude was not new; 


27 Tbid., p. 14. 

*8 The Liberator, July 19, 1834. 

29 Tbid., July 4, 1835. 

30 [bid., September 5, 1835. 

31 Minutes of the Fifth Annual Convention for 
the Improvement of the Free People of Colour in 
the United States, Held by Adjournments, in the 
Wesley Church, Philadelphia, from the First to 
the Fifth of June, Inclusive, 1835 (Philadelphia: 
printed by William P. Gibbons, 1835), p.1 . 

®The Liberator, January 12, 1833; March 15, 
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colored people had always resented 
this proposed expatriation and the im- 
plication of racial inferiority which 
went with the entire program. In 1831 
it was the opinion of the convention 
that the American Colonization So- 
ciety was “‘pursueing the direct road to 
perpetuate slavery, with all its un- 
christianlike concomitants, in this 
boasted land of freedom.’ Two years 
later the same spirit, though softened 
with humor, can be seen in the admoni- 
tion to those of their brethren “who 
may be obliged to exchange a culti- 
vated region for a howling wilderness”: 
to retire back into the western wilds, 
and fell the native forests of America, 
where the plow-share of prejudice has 
as yet been unable to penetrate the 
soil—and where they can dwell in peace- 
ful retirement, under their own vine and 
under their own fig tree.*4 


Perhaps Samuel E. Cornish came as 
close as anyone to expressing the atti- 
tude of many of the Negroes on emigra- 
tion in these early years when, in 1829, 
he was provoked into stating his feel- 
ings about John Russwurm’s decision 
to go to Africa: 


to me the subject is equally strange as to 
others, and I can only dispose of it, by 
classing it with the other novelties of 
the day. I conclude by saying my views, 
and the intelligent of my brethren gen- 
erally, are the same as ever in respect to 
colonization; we believe it may benefit 
the few who emigrate, and survive.* 


Cornish went on to indicate that there 


1834; April $, 1834; June 28, 1834. The American 
Colonization Society was founded late in 1816 
by well-meaning men who felt that the Negro 
and white races were not designed to live in the 
same area. They 4 soon furnishing the means 


egroes willing to migrate to 
vere. Free cola: 2d 
csenied these pians 


to deport free 
Africa to establish new homes 
people of the North usu2!!y 
for sending them to Africa. 
33 National Negro Conventicn, i831, p. 15. 
34 National Negro Convention, 1833, pp. 26-28. 
% The Rights of All, May 29, 1829. 
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was little likelihood that the coloniza- 
tion of the free would react favorably 
upon the lot of the slave in America.* 
Perhaps he had forgotten that a few 
years earlier he had, in company with 
several other ministers, asked God’s 
blessing on emigrants to Haiti. But in 
spite of Cornish’s current opposition, 
and that of “the intelligent of my 
brethren generally,” the convention of 
1830 voted cooperative aid to the Cin- 
cinnati group who were seeking asylum 
in Canada.*’ A year later the assembly 
took favorable notice of what had been 
accomplished in that area beyond the 
bounds of the United States. It was 
recited that some 2,000 persons had 
made their way thither; that 200 log 
houses had been erected; that five 
hundred acres of land were under cul- 
tivation.*® Furthermore, an official 
recommendation was made for the 
continuation of the project.* 

By 1832 many of those who had 
looked with favor upon aid to the 
Canadian emigrants were beginning to 
change their views. There was a grow- 
ing feeling that the free Negro must 
stand by and protect, not only his own 
interests, but those of the slave as well. 
In that year the whole subject of emi- 
gration came up for reappraisal on the 
floor of the national convention. Some 
favored continuation of aid to emi- 
grants. Others would have Canada 
stand as a place of refuge only—an 
asylum for those forced to flee.‘ After a 
committee on the subject had split, a 
second try was made by an enlarged 
group which moved immediately to the 
point by proposing to answer the ques- 


% Tbid. 
37 The Anglo-African Magazine, October, 1859, 


p- 308, 
38 National Negro Convention, 1831, pp. 12-15. 
9 Tbid., p. 4. 
40 National Negro Convention, 1832, p. 10. 


tion as to whether it was proper for 
Negroes to emigrate under existing 
conditions. This committee summed up 
its findings in much the same way that 
Cornish had done three years earlier. 
It held that any extensive emigration 
would weaken the position of those 
who remained. Eventually there was a 
recommendation for money to be set 
aside to aid needy persons seeking 
asylum in Canada,“ but there was no 
proposed support for an official refuge 
sponsored by the national convention. 
Haiti, too, came in for its share of the 
new animosity toward emigration; it 
was Classed with Liberia as being unde- 
sirable for American Negroes.” But the 
very fact that the convention should 
spend time in condemning emigration 
to that island country is indicative of 
the fact that the Negro community was 
vitally interested in the subject in 
1832.4 

A year later the committee on coloni- 
zation came to the conclusion “that 
there is not now and probably never 
will be actual necessity for a large emi- 
gration of the present race of free 
coloured people.” In case of necessity, 
however, the committee considered 
Canada preferable to Haiti as a place 
of refuge.“4 And as time passed not even 
Canada was considered a legitimate 
emigration ground except for those 
who feared being drawn back into 
slavery. 

This social pressure against emigra- 
tion as expressed in the national con- 
ventions of the early thirties came at a 
time when the Negro was not allowed 

“ [bid., pp. 15-20. 

#2 [hid 


id., p. 8. ¢ 
48 The Elevator, August 16, 1867. Published in 


San Francisco, California, this paper was one 0 
the earlier successful Negro newspapers of that 
area. It was edited by Philip A. Bell after his 
“emigration” to California. 

“ National Negro Convention, 1833, pp. 22-23. 
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the privileges of the American frontier 
on terms of equality with the whites. 
It was an effective check upon the am- 
bitions of the more venturesome of the 
race; it was to have a decidedly deaden- 
ing effect upon the initiative and the 
philosophy of the Negro who felt him- 
self to be chained to the slave. The 
cause of the colored people suffered as 
the individual embraced the belief that 
the slave must be freed before he him- 
self could use his own initiative in 
bettering his condition through emi- 
gration if he saw fit. 

This artificial bondage to a set for- 
mula of action during the thirties, 
which, in its more pronounced form 
was of Garrisonian rather than Negro 
derivation, was later interpreted by 
Martin R. Delany, Negro nationalist 
and emigrationist of the fifties when 
he wrote: 

At this point in the history of our ef- 

forts the colored men stopped suddenly, 

and with their hands thrust deep in 
their breeches-pockets, and their mouths 
gaping open, stood gazing with astonish- 
ment ... at the colossal statues of our 

Anti-Slavery friends and brethren, who 

. promised a great deal more than 
they have ever been able half to fulfill, 
in thrice the period in which they ex- 
pected it.*® 

Though spectacular, exaggerated, and 
somewhat inaccurate, the picture 
drawn contains more than a grain of 
truth. In these years the Negro was 
bound by the decisions of the whites. 
Psychologically he had been robbed of 
the right to choose his own avenues for 
progress, and for several years he 
watched for the Garrisonian miracle 
which failed to materialize. 


% Martin R. Delany, The Condition, Elevation, 
Emigration, and Destiny of the Colored People of 
the United States. Politically Considered (Phiia- 
delphia: [printed for King and Baird], 1852), 
pp. 24-25. 


Perhaps one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the early years of the conven- 
tions was that the Negro for the first 
time was in a place where he could 
command the attention and respect of 
the people around him. From relative 
obscurity in 1825, he had, in one short 
decade, placed himself where he could 
be seen and heard. Knowing that he 
was being watched he used the conven- 
tions of the early thirties to display his 
wares. In 1832 the assembly made this 
fact manifest in an address to the 
colored people of the United States: 

But how beautiful must the prospect be 
to the philanthropist, to view us, the 
children of persecution, grown to man- 
hood, associating in our delegated char- 
acter, to devise plans and means for our 
moral elevation, and attracting the at- 
tention of the wise and good, over the 
whole country, who are anxiously watch- 
ing our deliberations.*® 


Education, temperance, economy, and 
self-help were popular issues through- 
out these years. In 1833 a ‘“‘Coloured 
American Conventional Temperance 
Society’ was organized as an adjunct 
to the national convention.‘?7 In en- 
couragement of temperance, the Negro 
was not only riding on the upswing of 
the temperance movement in the na- 
tion, but he felt also: 
that no portion of our fellow citizens 
has as deep an interest in the promotion 
of the cause of Temperance, as that to 
which we belong, and no body of men 
either in their individual or collective 
capacity, are pressed with weightier re- 
sponsibilities than that to which we now 
address ourselves—what we are to be as 
a people is peculiarly suspended upon 
our moral and intellectual qualities.** 
Moral reform was also an issue of the 
day and the Negro was well aware of 


46 National Negro Convention, 1832, p. 32. 
47 National Negro Convention, 1833, pp. 15-19. 
48 Tbid., p. 18. 
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the impact it was making on the na- 
tion. Just how much progress was made 
as a result of encouragement given by 
the national assembly is difficult to 
ascertain. By 1834 there were at least 
schools and temperance societies in 
reasonable numbers, and various in- 
tellectual and social organizations were 
in existence. It is to be doubted, how- 
ever, that the picture was quite as rosy 
as painted in one of the reports of the 
national convention in that year: 


In moral reform, the people appear to 
have made rapid advancement. Tem- 
perance societies are being made the 
order of the day; gaming and extrava 
gance are being superseded by a judicious 
husbandry of finances; idleness and 
levity are yielding precedence to in- 
dustry and reflection. Day and Sabbath 
Schools jof an acknowledged reputable 
character have been multiplied; teachers 
of Colour have been introduced to public 
patronage; literary societies and _li- 
braries have been established; ... Sem- 
inaries of learning are being made acces- 
sible to our youth upon equal terms; 
Manual Labor Schools for the . . . admis- 
sion of white and coloured lads upon 
liberal conditions are being organized; 
and facilities for travelling with comfort 
are ... every day increasing.*® 


Even if a little optimistic, this passage 
represents an awareness of the struggle 
for attainment of these goals, and 
since it is one of generalizations, it can 
scarcely be disputed. 

In 1834 emigration was no longer 
popular and the subject of the college 
was hardly a live issue. By that date 
there was a noticeable change in the 
convention. More attention was paid 
to what might be termed theoretical 


49 Minutes of the Fourth Annual Convention for 
the Improvement of the Free People of Colour in the 
United States, Held by Adjournments in the 
Asbury Church, New York, from the 2d to the 13th 
of June Inclusive, 1834 (New York: Published 
by order of the Convention, 1834), p. 25. 
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reform. Specific projects such as the 
Canadian emigration and the national 
college were replaced by championship 
of education, temperance, economy, 
and universal liberty.*° The problem of 
prejudice, especially in the church, be- 
gan to occupy much of the time on the 
convention floor. Racial distinctions 
and geographical boundaries were 
voted into non-existence as the en- 
thusiastic reformers sought to theorize 
Utopia into being.*! Moreover, there 
was some indication of the impending 
withdrawal of the theoretical reformers 
into a “no participation in govern- 
ment” attitude, when they wrote in 
1834: 


Let us not lament that under the present 
constituted powers of this government, 
we are disfranchised; better far than to 
be partakers of its guilt. Let us refuse 
to be allured by the glittering endow- 
ments of official stations, or enchanted 
by the robe of American citizenship. 


When the convention met in 1835 it 
was dominated by the new school of 
thought, and most of the time was de- 
voted to getting the Moral Reform 
Society into operation. During the 
following years this organization was 
to carry on the struggle for the elimi- 
nation of vice and corruption, the en- 
couragement of harmony and peace 
among men—but always from the 
heights of their pinnacle of the theoreti- 
cal reformer. From the more practical 
point of view they looked to themselves 
as the group who would cushion the 
shock to the slave as he moved from 
bondage into freedom. 

This is the story of the first six years 
of organized efforts among free Negroes 
of the North to better their conditions 

50 National Negro Convention, 1835, p. 26. 
51 [bid., pp. 14-15. 


52 National Negro Convention, 1834, p. 29. 
58 National Negro Convention, 1835, p. 29. 
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in a predominantly white society. The 
first national assembly was called to 
deal with the specific problem of aid to 
a group who were being forced to leave 
their homes. The interest of the second 
was diverted in part to another prac- 
tical scheme for the establishment of a 
Negro college. But by 1834 those favor- 
ing tangible projects were in the 
minority. Thereafter New York and 
Philadelphia went their separate ways 
(the Moral Reformers were concen- 
trated in Philadelphia) but even as 
they aired their respective views in the 
press there was much that was accom- 
plished for the betterment of the race 
—the goal for which both groups were 
striving. 

It was perhaps inevitable that na- 
tional cooperation, deprived of a na- 
tural growth and maturing process, 
should come to grief; it had leaped to 
full stature as the result of an emer- 
gency, and when that emergency was 
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thought to be past there was not 
enough experience in cooperation to 
hold the tenuous association together. 
But the efforts of the first six years 
were far from wasted. Repeatedly the 
assemblies had been noticed in the 
press, and their efforts had usually re- 
ceived a sympathetic hearing. It was 
the first time that responsible Negro 
leaders had been able to command a 
public hearing for the problems which 
were peculiarly theirs, and they had 
convinced a significant portion of the 
American public that they deserved 
more than a second class. citizenship. 
Without the experience of these early 
years the cause for which all were work- 
ing would have been immeasurably 
retarded. In 1835 the free Negro in the 
North stood on the threshold of one of 
the most momentous quarter centuries 
in the history of race relations in 
America; he was to give a good account 
of himself in that era. 





The Negro Community and the 
Development of Negro Potential’ 


Rosert W. Smuts 


Research Associate, Conservation of Human Resources, Columbia University 


This paper rests on two premises. 
The first is that much of the innate 
potential of the Negro population in 
America remains not only unutilized 
but undeveloped. The second is that 
the fuller development of Negro po- 
tential depends not only on the willing- 
ness of the white community to grant 
greater opportunity to Negroes, in the 
struggle for integrated schools and 
equal access to jobs; but it also depends 
at least as much on what the Negro 
community does to help its own mem- 
bers prepare themselves for new op- 
portunities. 

The comments which follow are de- 
rived from the staff research carried on 
at Columbia University over the past 
six years by two agencies concerned 
with the development and utilization 
of human resources.” The approach and 
the general conclusions of these studies 
are applicable to Negroes, as they are 
to other groups which make up the 
human resources of the United States. 
Since the Negro population represents 
the outstanding example of wasted 
human resources in twentieth century 
America, many of our studies have also 
been directly concerned with the ways 


1 Based on a speech delivered at the National 
Convention of Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, 
Detroit, Mich., Dec. 28, 1956. 

2The Conservation of Human Resources, 
an interdisciplinary research project, was es- 
tablished in 1950. Since the founding of the 
National Manpower Council in 1951, the staff 
of the Council and the members of the Con- 
servation project have worked closely together 
on related problems. 


in which the Negro potential is edu- 
cated, trained, and utilized.’ 

In a democratic society, efforts to 
improve the development and use of 
human abilities can only be based on 
extending the opportunities of every 
individua] to make of his life what he 
chooses. How well the individual de- 
velops and utilizes his potential de- 
pends, however, not only on the op- 
portunities that come his way as a 
youth and a man, but equally on his 
own determination to seek and to 
make the most of opportunity. This 
is why the Negro family and the Negro 
community must play major roles in 
the development of Negro potential. 
The determination to grasp new op- 
portunity cannot be given from with- 
out; it must spring from within. 


ExpanDING JoB OpporTuNITIES 


The booming economy of the last 
fifteen years has made possible a quite 
remarkable broadening of the job op- 
portunities of Negroes. The major gain 
has been simply the large-scale migra- 
tion of Negroes from Southern farms 
to the cities of both the South and the 
North. Before World War II, half of 


3 See, for instance, Eli Ginzberg and Douglas 
W. Bray, The Uneducated, 1953; Eli Ginzberg, 
with the assistance of James K. Anderson, 
Douglas W. Bray, and Robert W. Smuts, The 
Negro Potential, 1956; and two publications of 
the National Manpower Council, 4 Policy for 
Skilled Manpower, 1954, (see chapters VII and 
IX), and Womanpower, 1957, (see chapters II 
and IV). All were published by Columbia 
University Press. 
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the Negro population still lived in the 
rural South. Today, less than one- 
third depend on Southern agriculture. 

The Negro farm family that moves 
to a Southern city is likely to triple its 
income-—even if the father can only 
get a laborer’s job. Even if he remains 
a laborer for the rest of his life, his 
children will enjoy a higher standard of 
living, and better schools, and they 
will gain some familiarity with the 
complexities of urban living and work- 
ing. All of this adds up to a major 
contribution to the development of 
their potential. 

By moving to a city outside the 
South, these advantages are multiplied, 
and several new advantages are gained. 
Progress is sometimes hard to recog- 
nize. If a skilled carpenter moves from 
Atlanta to any one of many Northern 
cities, he is unlikely to find work at his 
trade because of the tight control over 
jobs maintained by the building trades 
unions. If, instead, he goes to work as a 
garbage truck driver, he has certainly 
stepped down in terms of job classifi- 
cation. But he is also very likely to 
step up in terms of income. And again 
his children will profit more than he. 
Among other things, their personal 
development will be much less im- 
paired by the corrosive effects of 
segregation. The fact that cities out- 
side of the South absorbed 2 million 
more Negroes between 1940 and 1950 
is, therefore, a very important de- 
velopment. 

In addition to the gains resulting 
from migration, there are other signs 
of important progress. Opportunities 
for Negroes to attain reasonably good 
jobs are no longer confined to the 
Negro community. Not long ago, few 
Negroes could hope to find professional 
employment unless they became teach- 
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ers or clergymen in Negro institutions. 
Today, however, less than a quarter of 
the Negro men in professional jobs 
outside the South are in these two occu- 
pations. Moreover, Negro teachers 
and clergymen, and even lawyers and 
doctors, are beginning to provide pro- 
fessional services for the white as well 
as the Negro community. Similarly, 
Negroes in the North are getting 
clerical and even some supervisory 
jobs in some firms which are not 
owned by Negroes. 

In the North as well as the South, 
the great majority of Negroes still 
work in relatively low-level jobs. But 
this fact is not as discouraging as it 
might seem. Some low-level jobs are 
also dead-end jobs, but others can lead 
to training and development. It is sig- 
nificant, therefore, that outside of the 
South—and to some extent, even 
within the South—many Negroes have 
been hired for those production jobs in 
manufacturing which are normally the 
first step towards suvancement to 
skilled and supervisory status and 
which were almost entirely closed to 
them a few years ago. Negroes now 
hold over 10 per cent of the production 
jobs, for instance, in the automobile 
industry in the Detroit area. Not 
many Negroes have been promoted to 
skilled or supervisory jobs as yet, but 
at least they are now entering positions 
where advancement is possible. 

There is still, within the Negro popu- 
lation, only a small group holding jobs 
in the professions, management, cleri- 
cal, or skilled work. The important 
point is that this small group is no 
longer confined to a few tight clusters 
of positions, mainly within the Negro 
community itself. 

In short, recent studies at Columbia 
and elsewhere lead to the conclusion 
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that Negroes have made substantial 
gains with respect to job opportunities 
and, even more important, that these 
gains are only beginning. If prosperity 
and high employment continue, the 
gains will be faster and bigger in the 
near future. A sizeable recession, of 
course, would slow the trend, but it is 
unlikely that all or most of the gains 
would be lost even in a major depres- 
sion. The longer prosperity lasts, the 
more secure the new opportunities will 
be. With every year of high employ- 
ment, Negro workers accumulate sen- 
iority in their jobs, and non-discrimina- 
tory hiring, training, and promotion 
become more firmly fixed in the operat- 
ing procedures of growing numbers of 
firms. 


Tue ImporTANCE OF PREPARATION 


Negroes will not be able to take full 
advantage of these opportunities un- 


less they improve their preparation for 
work. Those who have been actively 
engaged in attempting to break down 


employment discrimination in the 
North know that it is often harder to 
find a Negro who is fully qualified for a 
job requiring skill and training than it 
is to find employers who are willing to 
employ qualified Negroes. 

Another example is provided by the 
armed forces. Today, the services are 
the most fully integrated segment of 
American society. Selection for service 
and for training are based almost en- 
tirely on objective tests of ability. The 
armed forces provide Negro youth with 
valuable practice in living, working, 
and competing as equals with whites. 
In addition, of course, they provide 
abundant opportunities for training in 
various civilian skills—training which 
most Negroes would find it hard to get 
as civilians. Yet, today, over half of 
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the young Negro men cannot take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities because 
they lack the educational] qualifications 
for admission to the armed forces. And 
these qualifications are not very high. 

The importance of better prepara- 
tion for work is underlined by a num- 
ber of current developments. The more 
the Negro is integrated into the na- 
tional economy, the more he will lose 
the protection from competition with 
whites which segregation provides. 
Negro teachers will lose their monopoly 
of jobs in Negro schools. As white 
business and professional men become 
more interested in tapping the rapidly 
growing Negro market, Negro busi- 
nessmen and professionals will be faced 
with much stiffer competition for 
customers and clients. In a competitive 
society, integration means competition, 
and successful competition requires at 
least equal preparation. 

A second development which gives 
added weight to the need for improving 
preparation of Negroes for work is the 
rising educational level of the white 
population. Of course, the educa- 
tional level of Negroes is improving 
too, but they are still far behind. The 
fact that high school graduation is 
now the norm in America means that 
employers can afford to set high educa- 
tional qualifications for new employees. 
Indeed, they must, for their whole 
operation is geared to the abilities of 
the majority of their workers, and the 
worker who is far below average in 
terms of education simply does not fit. 

There is another reason why em- 
ployers are setting constantly higher 
educational qualifications. The whole 
trend of technological development 
leads in the direction of higher skill 
requirements and greater intellectual 
demands on the work force. This is the 
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principal conclusion emerging from re- 
cent studies of automation. The older 
skilled workers in the labor force today 
have, on the average, only eight years 
of schooling. But a young man today 
with no more than eight years of school 
has little chance of getting the training 
and experience necessary to make him 
a skilled worker. This group with only 
an elementary school education still in- 
cludes the majority of young Negroes. 
Historically, Negroes have found their 
place in the American economy by pro- 
viding unskilled labor. The studies of 
the National Manpower Council sug- 
gest, however, that while the demand 
for highly trained and able personnel 
will continue strong, the demand for 
unskilled, untrained, and uneducated 
workers is steadily declining. This 
means that Negroes have no choice. 
They must move ahead in the economy 
by improving their preparation, or 
they will fall still further behind. 


THE Epucation or NEGROES 


Just how good is the Negro’s prep- 


aration to compete in an integrated ° 


economy? The simple answer is that 
his preparation is usually inadequate. 
There is no point in detailing again the 
shortcomings of Negro education in 
America. One fact, however, may serve 
to sum up the consequences of inferior 
education. Of the white men examined 
for military service, about one-third 
score so low on the Armed Forces’ 
Qualification Test that they are 
deemed incapable of profiting from 
specialized training schools. Of the 
Negroes examined, over 80 per cent 
fall into this group. Of the Negroes 
from the deep South, over 90 per cent 
fall below this level. 

The deficiencies in Negro education 
are qualitative as well as quantitative. 
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Negroes go to school for fewer years, 
on the average, and while in school 
they usually learn much less. There are 
many reasons for this, but one of the 
most important is the inferior educa- 
tion and training of many Negro teach- 
ers. There are, of course, a great many 
learned and devoted Negro teachers, 
but the inescapable fact is that most 
Negro children will continue to receive 
inferior schooling as long as most of 
their teachers are products of segre- 
gated schools. 

The education received by most Ne- 
gro children in the North is good only 
by comparison with the education of 
Negroes in the South. New York City 
is only now facing up to the fact that it 
has de facto school segregation, that 
the school facilities for Negroes are 
inferior, and that most Negro children 
are seriously retarded educationally. 
One recent study of Negro seniors in 
the public high schools of 11 Northern 
states found that less than 1 per cent 
were qualified for college admission. 
The elimination of mandatory segrega- 
tion, in short, is only the first step 
towards equal education. 

This last illustration suggests an- 
other important point. A considerable 
amount of effort has been devoted to 
increasing the number of Negroes who 
attend college. Scholarship programs 
and various attempts to discover and 
encourage young Negroes who have the 
potential for a college education have 
brought many able young Negroes into 
college who otherwise would not have 
attended. Such programs should be 
continued, expanded, and improved, 
but at best they can make very little 
progress toward reducing the vast 
reservoir of unutilized potential for 
higher education within the Negro 
population. The major obstacle is that 
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very few Negro high school graduates 
are qualified for admission to any 
college which maintains average stand- 
ards. The only way to increase sub- 
stantially the number of Negroes at- 
tending good colleges is to increase the 
number who receive a good high school 
education. 

This line of argument must be 
carried still further back. For it is also 
true that most Negro youngsters 
graduate from elementary school with 
very poor preparation for high school. 
And, to go back still further, most of 
them come to the first grade with 
handicaps which make it difficult for 
them to get the most from elementary 
school. The most serious and far reach- 
ing of the conditions which retard the 
development of Negro potential are to 
be found, not in the schools, but in the 
Negro family, the Negro home, and the 
Negro community. It is here that the 
basic preparation for life, for school, 
and for work takes place. 


Tue Importance oF MorTIvATION 


A high proportion of Negro children 
begin school with little on which to 
build a good education, with a meager 
store of facts about the world around 
them, with a limited vocabulary, and 
—perhaps most important—with little 
motivation to learn what schools try to 
teach. Much can be done by good 
schools to overcome these initial 
handicaps. In our study of The Un- 
educaied, we found that the short and 
intensive literacy training conducted 
by the Army during World War II 
literally revolutionized the later lives 
of many soldiers. Nevertheless, psy- 
chologists now believe that what is lost 
at the beginning can never be fully 
recovered, even under the best of later 
circumstances. Unfortunately, the cir- 
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cumstances that most Negroes en- 
counter in later life reenforce, rather 
than remedy the shortcomings of their 
early environment. 

How well an individual does in 
school and, later, in work depends very 
largely on his’ values, his goals, his 
work habits. In the normal course of a 
child’s development, he absorbs and 
fixes firmly the values, goals, and 
habits of his parents. Consequently, as 
E. Franklin Frazier has pointed out, 
the high level of family instability 
among many segments of the Negro 
population constitutes a serious ob- 
stacle to the education of Negro chil- 
dren. Too frequently, the father is 
absent entirely and so cannot play his 
essential role as a model for his sons. 
In 1950, one third of the Negro women 
who had ever been married were either 
no longer married, or were no longer 
living with their husbands. Even when 
the father is present, it is often the 
mother who holds the family together, 
financially as well as in other ways. In 
larger affairs too, women have pro- 
vided a great deal of the leadership. 
The whole movement for equal rights 
for Negroes would not have gone far 
without the able and determined ef- 
forts of Negro women’s groups. 

It is good that Negro women have 
done this, but it is unfortunate that 
Negro men have not played a larger 
role. If the father does not take his 
rightful place in the community, 
neither is the son likely to. This means, 
among other things, that the son will 
not strive to reach his rightful place in 
the world of work. It may be pointed 
out, in this connection, that substan- 
tially more Negro girls than boys com- 
plete every level of education in the 
United States. 

But there are even broader and more 
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general problems than this. From long 
experience Negroes have learned that 
itis best to be prepared for the absence, 
rather than the presence of opportunity 
—or, at most, to prepare and strive 
only for those limited opportunities 
which have been open in the past. This 
need not be a deliberate decision to 
have its effect. The child who sees his 
elders resigned to hard work and low 
pay, who gets no word of encourage- 
ment for budding ambitions, is not 
likely to set high goals for himself. 

Like most other people, Negroes 
tend to accept the views that prevail 
in the larger society about their ap- 
propriate role in that society. It is 
always easier to conform. In our study 
of women workers, for instance, we 
have found that one of the main rea- 
sons why women rarely get certain jobs 
is that most women share the notions 
of men about jobs women can and 
should hold. In a similar way, Negroes 
tend to conform to the community’s 
picture by aspiring and preparing for 
only those positions where they are 
confident of acceptance. 

In the past, the real world that 
Negroes had to adjust to included 
segregation, discrimination, absence of 
opportunity. But the facts are chang- 
ing, and a new kind of adjustment is 
now called for. The time has come for 
Negroes to abandon traditional views 
about what work they should aspire to. 
The members of any group which 
genuinely wants to advance economi- 
cally must believe that study and work 
will be rewarded. They must have 
faith that they can do whatever 
they choose. First, of course, there 
must be some basis in fact for confi- 
dence in the future. But, as has been 
seen, this basis already exists. 

While it is true that people tend to 
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fit themselves to the prevailing picture 
of what they ought to be, it is also true 
that others tend to see one as one sees 
oneself. With confidence and deter- 
mination, Negroes can do much to 
change the prevailing picture of what 
they ought to do, and where they 
ought to work. Negroes won equal 
seating in the buses of Montgomery 
because of their confidence, their de- 
termination, their unity. Helping the 
young people of the Negro community 
to maintain the same self-confidence 
through the long process of selecting 
and preparing for a career is a much 
more complicated and difficult prob- 
lem. Yet, this is what needs to be done, 
and it may be that the Montgomery 
experience contains some important 
lessons in organizing a Negro com- 
munity to work together toward this 
or any other common goal. 

Of course, there will be disappoint- 
ment and setbacks for many who set 
their sights high. But other minority 
groups in America have faced a similar 
problem, and have overcome it be- 
cause they refused to be defeated 
themselves. The Japanese are one out- 
standing example. It may not be 
irrelevant, in this connection, to recall 
that the disciplined and frequently 
heroic conduct of segregated Japanese- 
American troops during World War II 
did much to change the popular image 
of the Nisei. Negro troops also per- 
formed honorably and effectively on 
the whole. On the other hand, dis- 
crimination and segregation in the 
armed forces had a disastrous effect on 
the morale of many better educated 
Northern Negroes. Resentful of the 
treatment they received, many of them 
developed a deeply negative attitude 
toward the Army and the war which 
also infected the other men with whom 
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they served, and sometimes impaired 
the performance of whole units. 

The development of high ambition 
and firm self confidence among Negro 
youth is one prerequisite for the fuller 
development of Negro potential. Noth- 
ing else can produce the indispensable 
motivation to prepare and to strive for 
a higher place in the world of work and 
in the community at large. The ulti- 
mate answer to this problem, of course, 
lies in such long-range, large scale de- 
velopments as improvement in the 
incomes of Negroes, better housing, 
integrated schools and neighborhoods, 
and the elimination of remaining em- 
ployment barriers based on race. But it 
is always a mistake to wait for long- 
range developments to solve problems. 
Much can be done now, by and within 
the Negro community, to provide a 
better environment for the develop- 
ment of Negro potential. 


THE Ro_Le or THE NEGRO CoMMUNITY 


What are some of the guidelines for a 
program of readjustment to the new 
opportunities of Negroes in America? 
That it is important to continue to 
press for greater opportunities in 
education, in work, in housing, and in 
every other area of life is taken for 
granted. The question here is, what 
else may be done to motivate Negro 
youth to prepare for a new place in 
American life? 

Human motivation is an obscure 
subject, but some of the basic circum- 
stances which shape it are clear. Like 
all personality characteristics, motiva- 
tion for high achievement is deter- 
mined very largely by the experiences 
of the individual within the family 
during the earliest years of life. What 
happens to the pre-school child is 
usually more important than what 


happens to the college youth; what 
happens in elementary school is often 
more important than what happens in 
high school; and what happens in the 
home and the neighborhood is gen- 
erally more important than what 
happens in school. This viewpoint sug- 
gests that whatever can be done to 
strengthen family life and to give the 
father a more important role in it will 
make a significant contribution to the 
development of Negro potential. 

This is partly a matter of family 
economics, but it is also a matter of 
education and guidance. The Negro 
community needs to know more about 
why Negro families often fail to dis- 
charge the normal functions of the 
family in our society; it needs to know 
and to do more about preventing such 
failure, and about helping the children 
when it occurs. 

Another well established fact about 
human motivation is that ambition 
thrives on achievement and is de- 
stroyed by repeated failure. One of the 
most important reasons for school inte- 
gration is that it can provide Negro 
youngsters with indispensable expe- 
rience in working and competing with 
white youngsters. But this experience 
will be salutary for the individual only 
to the extent that he is successful. The 
Negro youngster who fails to adjust 
successfully to school integration is 
very likely to lose all ambition to 
compete in a mixed society. 

It has not yet been adequately recog- 
nized that many Negro youngsters are 
going to need a great deal of help in 
adjusting to school integration. The 
strain of working under white teach- 
ers, of competing with white students 
who are ahead of them in_ school 
achievement, of being where they know 
they are not wanted, may well inter- 
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fere seriously with the process of 
learning. Even among the most cap- 
able Negro students some are going to 
be held back by the feeling that they 
are out of their element. 

Most school systems, even in the 
North, lack the resources to provide 
special attention to the problems of 
handicapped pupils, whether white or 
Negro. As Southern schools integrate, 
most of them will lack both the will 
and the resources to make special 
efforts for Negro pupils. Consequently 
much of the help that Negro children 
will need in order to succeed in inte- 
grated schools will have to come from 
the Negro community. 

In spite of all the difficult problems 
involved, school integration is a nec- 
essary part of the readjustment of 
Negro youth to a world of expanding 
economic opportunity. Segregated 


schools cannot prepare young people 
adequately for work in an integrated 


economy. Indeed a truly integrated 
economy cannot exist in a society 
which is segregated in most other ways. 

The Negro community has recog- 
nized the importance of fighting the 
legal basis of segregation, but it has not 
recognized the equal importance of 
practicing integration. In churches and 
community organizations; in schools, 
colleges, and universities where there 
is no enforced segregation; in the in- 
formal social relationships of workers, 
soldiers, neighbors; in the North as well 
as the South, separateness is the rule. 
The gap between whites and Negroes 
originates of course, in the reluctance 
of members of the white community to 
accept Negroes. But it is reenforced 
and extended by the defensive reaction 
of Negroes, who often seek to save 
themselves anxiety, embarrassment, 
and possibly worse, to preserve their 
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self-respect, and even to retaliate 
against the white community by 
isolating themselves from it. 

This tendency is not hard to under- 
stand; it is, indeed, the usual response 
of minority groups to prejudice. But it 
is, none the less, an obstacle to the 
fuller development of Negro potential. 
There are at least two reasons why it is 
important for Negroes to make the 
conscious decision to mingle in the 
larger community wherever they can, 
to join in the activities of all kinds of 
community groups, to worship in un- 
segregated churches, to relax as well 
as to work and study with whites. One 
reason is that Negro children cannot 
develop an image of themselves as free 
and equal members of American so- 
ciety unless they see their elders ac- 
tually living that role. A second 
reason is that the white community, 
like the Negro community, needs prac- 
tice in integrated living. Only through 
experience can they learn to accept 
each other as a matter of course. It goes 
without saying that this is an injunc- 
tion which applies mainly to areas 
outside of the South. Today there is 
even less opportunity in the South for 
informal social relationships than there 
was before the Supreme Court’s school 
decision. 

A vastly expanded and improved 
program of vocational guidance is 
another essential element in a program 
of readjustment to new opportunity. 
Negro youth must know, not about 
yesterday’s opportunities, but about 
today’s and especially tomorrow’s. Be- 
cause migration has been such a potent 
force in raising the economic level of 
Negroes, they must know about op- 
portunities not only in their localities, 
but elsewhere as well. The belief that 
preparation for work will be rewarded 
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requires more than a vocational guid- 
ance program in high school. What is 
needed is no less than a program of 
reeducation which convinces the entire 
Negro community. 

While it is important to convince 
young people that they should aim 
high, it is also important that they aim 
realistically. This does not mean that 
Negro pupils should be urged to pre- 
pare for only those occupations where 
the barriers of prejudice are falling. It 
means that they must make realistic 
estimates of their own abilities, of the 
qualifications it is feasible for them to 
acquire, and of the kinds of job open- 
ings that are likely to be available for 
persons with their abilities and qualifi- 
cations. There has been a strong tend- 
ency among Negroes to overemphasize 
the “‘prestige’’? occupations—the pro- 
fessions and white collar work. It may 
well turn out, however, that the 


greatest opportunities in the near 
future for Negroes to raise their in- 
comes and to utilize their potential 
will be in skilled work and in the 
technician occupations. These are areas 
which should not be neglected. 


Paradoxically, however, the best 
way to take advantage of these op- 
portunities is not, necessarily, to em- 
phasize vocational education. One of 
the distinguishing features of American 
industry is that most skilled workers 
learn their skills mainly on the job. 
Prior vocational training is often help- 
ful, but it is rarely essential, and in 
many instances it is not as helpful as a 
good general educational background. 
Moreover, the vocational training 
available to Negro students often takes 
place in schools where most of the 
pupils are rejects from other parts of 
the school system, where the capable 
student is held back by a curriculum 
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geared to the abilities of the majority, 
and where the only courses available 
are in the areas of work traditionally 
open to Negroes. Consequently, Negro 
parents and counsellors should think 
twice before recommending that an 
able student enroll in a vocational 
program, and before urging that much 
more of the limited funds available be 
devoted to expanding vocational edu- 
cation for Negro students. 


Another strong tendency throughout 
the country today is to encourage 
highly capable young people to study 
science or engineering on the grounds 
that shortages in these fields are a 
serious threat to national security. 
This trend has a strong appeal to the 
Negro community because present 
shortages have led to increased op- 
portunities for Negroes and promise 
still greater opportunities in the future. 
But is is not the function of vocational 
guidance to push young people into 
particular fields. The country needs 
able, well-trained people in all fields. 
Whether from this viewpoint, or from 
the viewpoint of the needs of the in- 
dividual, the goals of vocational guid- 
ance should be to show young people 
the relationships among their own 
abilities, their schooling and_ their 
future work; to encourage all able 
youngsters to continue their education; 
and to provide them with a broad range 
of knowledge about the occupational 
world so that they may make their 
own choices wisely. For the Negro 
community to overstress scientific and 
engineering education would be doubly 
mistaken, for it would ignore the Negro 
community’s own pressing needs for 
teachers and leaders in all fields. 


Above all, vocational guidance for 
Negro students must abandon the ef- 
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fort to spot those specific occupations 
where it is believed that Negroes can 
be reasonably sure of a job. In this 
direction lies the perpetuation of segre- 


gation and discrimination in the work 
place. The horizon of Negro youngsters 
needs to be broadened to include, not 
more jobs, but all jobs. 





W.E.B. Du Bois and the Atlanta University 
Studies on the Negro’ 


E.uiotr M. Rupwick 


Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Tampa 


In 1897, W. E. B. Du Bois was called 
to Atlanta University by President 
Horace Bumstead. The young Harvard 
Ph.D. was employed to supervise the 
sociology program and to direct a 
series of conferences on Negroes which 
Atlanta had newly sponsored. The in- 
stitution was an unusual Negro school 
because it operated contrary to many 
of the Southern conventions. Negro 
students and white faculty shared the 
same dormitories and dining hall, and 
white students who sought admission 
were not turned away. At least partly 
because of these social deviations, 
Atlanta received no money from the 
Georgia Legislature, and not a few 
Southerners thought of burying the 
school by means of oppressive taxa- 
tion. Over the years, local newspapers 
published a spate of diatribes, and the 
institution was accused of teaching 
racial egalitarianism.! Northerners on 
the faculty were looked upon as 
meddlers seeking to incite Negroes 
against whites. The General Education 
Board, which “‘stood before [Atlanta] 
almost as an evil monster,” was un- 
sympathetic with the manner in which 
the school was governed, since the 
foundation advocated a_rapproche- 
ment with the white South and its 
mores.” 


*(Research for this study was done under a 
grant from the Albert M. Greenfield Center for 
Human Relations, Philadelphia.) 

1 Willard Range, The Rise and Progress gf 
Negro Colleges in Georgia, 1865-1949 (Athens, 
Georgia, 1951), p. 112. 

2 Tbid., p. 164. 


Bumstead, a New Englander, be- 
lieved strongly in the progress of the 
Negro race through its “exceptional 
men;’ thus, he was attracted by Du 
Bois’s brilliance and imagination. How- 
ever, the college president was dis- 
couraged by white advisers who feared 
that the young Negro held no accept- 
able religious beliefs. Overcoming this 
obstacle was difficult and Du Bois had 
to promise to use the Episcopal prayer 
book when assuming his student chapel 
responsibilities. (On many occasions 
the resourceful Du Bois composed his 
own prayers.’ Most of them were con- 
cerned with exhorting the race to cul- 
tivate such virtues as thrift, selfless- 
ness, and industriousness; many sound 
very much like the words of Booker T. 
Washington.) 

Du Bois could not have been con- 
sidered a popular teacher or colleague, 
especially in his early years at Atlanta; 
he was respected because of his aca- 
demic credentials and because of his 
undoubted ability, but he had a repu- 
tation for being extremely “exacting 
and impatient.”® Students may have 
gladly accepted the opportunity to 
work under him because he was rapidly 
becoming important, but he appeared 


3 [bid., p. 77. 

4W. E. B. Du Bois, Pageant in Seven Decades 
(Atlanta, 1938), p. 32. 

5 “Prayers,” MS., 1898-1900: Du Bois Papers. 
(I wish to express my appreciation to Dr. 
Francis Broderick, of Phillips-Exeter School, for 
sharing his transcriptions of Du Bois’s letters.) 

6 Range, op. cit., p. 153. Also Chicago Whip, 
April 11, 1925. 
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too remote and austere to be regarded 
as a friendly person. Du Bois was some- 
what conscious of the reactions of 
others, and he stated that while he was 
not always accessible,’ he did make 
an effort to drop his ‘“‘mannerisms” and 
become “‘more broadly human.’’® 

However, his first address before the 
Sociological Club at Atlanta could not 
have won him many friends. He depre- 
cated the previous programs of the 
organization, telling the membership in 
no uncertain way that they talked too 
much and did absolutely nothing 
worthwhile. He commented upon the 
superficiality of their recent meeting on 
the dysgenic effect of slums upon 
children and instructed them that the 
Booth work on London and the Hull 
House volume should have been indis- 
pensable reading, followed by a serious 
discussion on mortality rates, mor- 
bidity rates, criminality, illegitimacy, 
and many other social indices of disor- 
ganization. Du Bois announced that 
after all of this preparation, an induc- 
tive study of the Atlanta slums should 
have been begun.°® 

Atlanta University had been in- 
fluenced by the Tuskegee Institute con- 
ferences for farmers and_ teachers 
which Booker T. Washington inno- 
vated during the early 1890’s. A short 
time prior to Du Bois’s arrival on the 
campus, President Bumstead and 
George Bradford, a New England 
trustee, organized their program of an- 
nual conferences on urban Negro 
problems, probably because so many of 
the Atlanta students and graduates 


7 John H. Adams, ‘Rough Sketches,” Voice 
ae. Negro, I (1905), 180. 
W. E. B. Du Bois, Darkwater (Washington, 
1920), p. 20. 
oA Program For a Sociological Society,” 
MS., 1897: a Bois Prs. 
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lived and worked in cities.!° In Dusk of 
Dawn, Du Bois wrote that he “‘per- 
emptorily” revised the design of the 
Atlanta conferences, which he claimed 
were meant to follow the Tuskegee 
pattern of inspiration and consecration. 
Instead, he stated that he substituted 
his program of science.!! 

Actually, Du Bois is at variance with 
what the facts seem to indicate, and an 
examination of the first two con- 
ferences in 1896 and 1897, prior to 
Du Bois’s administration, discloses 
that although its leaders were in- 
terested in creating and re-enforcing an 
atmosphere of spiritual uplift and 
social reforms, embryonic inductive 
studies were made and were clearly 
spelled out for greater emphasis in the 
planning of succeeding programs. The 
introduction to the published proceed- 
ings of the first conference stated: 

It was not expected that much in the 
line of scientific reports based upon ac- 
curate data could be presented at this 
first conference, but it was believed 
that much information could be gathered 
from the ordinary experiences and ob- 
servations of graduates and others, and 
that the subject could be considered in 
such a manner as to arouse interest and 
enthusiasm, and so pave the way for 
collecting and digesting extensive and 
accurate data. Such, it is believed, has 
been the result of the conference held. 


Schedules were given to graduates 
residing in different cities, and such 
matters as family budgeting, earnings, 
and occupations, and type of dwellings 
were to be recorded annually to note 
any improvements. The following year, 
some fifty graduates of Fisk, Berea, 
and Atlanta had interviewed about 


10 Catalogue of Atlanta University, 1898-1899, 
19 


p. 19. 
1 W. E. B. Du Bois, Dusk of Dawn (New York, 
1940), p. 63. 
12 Mortality Among Negroes in Cities (Atlanta, 
1896), p. 5 
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five thousand persons in seventeen 
Southern communities and Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. This data was trans- 
mitted for publication to the Com- 
missioner of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. The editor of the 
second conference volume valued these 
individual city reports and anticipated 
using more of them during the follow- 
ing year. 

In other words, Du Bois might have 
been closer to the facts if he had 
said that he generated interest into a 
research program which had already 
been started by inexperienced men. 
Under the leadership of Du Bois, the 
investigations became more encom- 
passing and were conducted during the 
whole year. The Negro scholar’s lack 
of attention to the scientific contribu- 
tions of the second Atlanta conference 
is especially difficult to understand, in 
view of his early article in Charities, in 
which he extolled the accumulated ma- 
terial as “voluminous” and “im- 
portant.”’4 

Du Bois’s association with the con- 
ferences continued from 1897 to 1914; 
during that period he supervised the 
preparation cf 16 monographs. Since 
the inquiries were made by unpaid 
individuals on a part-time basis (in- 
cluding his own students in a course 
dealing with social problems and social 
research), Du Bois was somewhat 
limited in the breadth and extensive- 
ness of his projects. In pursuing differ- 
ent areas of Negro life each year, he 
anticipated that each would have a 
“logical connection” with subsequent 
ones, and a “comprehensive whole” 
would gradually evolve. 


18 Social and Physical Conditions of Negroes in 
Cities (Atlanta, 1897), p. 69. 

4 W. E. B. Du Bois, “The Atlanta University 
Conferences,” Charities, X (1903), 436. 
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The first study treated mortality 
rates, inspiring an interest in im- 
poverished living conditions and the 
manner in which they might be ameli- 
orated. Such a focus was related to the 
economic foundation of the race, and 
the following conference dealt with 
The Negro in Business. In The College- 
Bred Negro, one year later, half of the 
subjects who were interviewed were 
school teachers, and this fact led to an 
exploration of The Negro Common 
School. Du Bois began to think of the 
entire work as part of a “ten-year 
cycle,” in which each area was to be 
re-studied every decade; during each 
ten year period, all of the research proj- 
ects were to be continued simultane- 
ously. His ‘100 year” scheme was 
grandiose, since he found it difficult to 
raise the meager amounts of money 
required for his limited projects. He 
was unable to study politics and 
miscegenation because of the wrangle 
which such subjects would have 
evoked. 

The Atlanta studies were of uneven 
quality in planning, structure, meth- 
ods, and content; and in order to 
demonstrate this disparity, one set of 
monographs which were poorly done 
will be contrasted with another group 
which, in the present writer’s judg- 
ment, represents sounder research. Du 
Bois’s report, Some Efforts of Negroes 
For Their Own Socia! Betterment, was 
first completed in 1898 and repeated in 
1909. However, in 1907, Du Bois re- 
ceived a special grant from the Car- 
negie Foundation and he produced a 
study entitled, Economic Cooperation 
Among Negro Americans, which, in 
part, concerned itself with the same 
kind of material found in the other 
two monographs. 

In examining “benevolent and re- 
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formatory” organizations for the 1898 
work, Du Bois did not intend to in- 
quire into all Negro communities in the 
United States, nor to record exhaus- 
tively all of the appropriate activities 
in those areas which were observed. He 
selected several Southern cities, and 
the college graduates who collected the 
data were to examine “typical ex- 
amples.’’ However, in one community, 
completeness was sought. Du Bois con- 
cluded that the returns “‘seem to be 
reliable.”> Over two hundred “efforts 
and institutions” were included, many 
of them sponsored by the churches and 
secret societies. The church schedule 
included the following items: religious 
denominations, number of enrolled 
members, number of active members, 
value of real estate indebtedness, re- 
ligious meetings weekly, entertain- 
ments per year, lectures, literary 
programs per year, suppers and socials 
per year, concerts per year, fairs per 
year, other entertainments, number of 
literary and benevolent and missionary 
societies, annual income, annual bud- 
get, dispursements for charity, number 
of poor helped, and many other de- 
tails. He admitted that the responses 
showed only a partial record of church 
philanthropy, since help was often 
given by individuals and forgotten 
about.!® Similar schedules were pro- 
vided for other types of organizations, 
and Du Bois adjudged that the returns 
from the beneficial and insurance 
societies were “not so full” because the 
enterprises were small and often 
changed their locations. 

He considered that his presentation 
was of “‘scientific” significance, because 
it demonstrated that the Negroes were 


18 Some Efforts of American Negroes For Their 
Own Social Betterment (Atlanta, 1898), p. 4. 
16 Tbid., p. 11. 
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not “one vast unorganized, homog- 
eneous mass.”!? However, race preju- 
dice had isolated the group and had 
caused the accelerated formation of 
racial institutions for which no ade- 
quate preparation had been made. Du 
Bois believed that more inquiries, such 
as this one, would provide the answer 
to the extent of white aid which the 
race required.!® At the conclusion of 
this study, Du Bois helped to prepare 
a series of resolutions calling for a 
program of racial austerity; for ex- 
ample, he advised that funerals should 
be simple, inexpensive, and without 
tawdry display. Having great faith in 
the validity of cooperative businesses 
and consumers’ associations, Du Bois 
offered his services as a consultant to 
those who wished to form such or- 
ganizations.!® 

Writing in 1898, he was not seriously 
troubled by the problem of sampling 
procedures, either in the selection of 
his type of cities or in the data to be 
located within them. Nor did he have a 
passion for completeness in the one 
city chosen for intensive research. Al- 
though he was fortunate to obtain the 
services of educated interviewers, he 
gave few instructions, beyond telling 
them to submit limited descriptions of 
some of the benevolent organizations 
within their own communities. He pro- 
vided no method for checking the 
reliability or validity of the material 
sent to him, and this omission is most 
crucial when one recalls that an officer 
of an orphanage was the person who 
was asked to furnish statistics on his 
own administration of the institution. 
Du Bois succeeded in amassing an 
encyclopedic array of facts (often with 


17 [bid., p. 42. 
18 Thid., pp. 43-44. 
19 Tbid., pp. 47-48. 
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little connection to each other), and he 
simply added them up when he could. 
He acknowledged that charitable ser- 
vices were performed to an unknown 
extent by individuals, but he made no 
attempt to allow for the ratio for the 
total picture. One also finds an absence 
of controls in reporting the smaller 
benevolent societies, and after reading 
one superficial list after another, there 
is a tendency to ask, so what? 

The “resolutions” do not seem to 
have grown out of the inductive ma- 
terial presented, and most of them are 
only exhortations which do not suggest 
any specific techniques to accomplish 
the ends sought. In declaring that 
churches should cut their operating ex- 
penses, Du Bois offered no yardstick 
which presumably might have been 
developed in this study. Counseling 
more austerity for funerals and secret 
societies, he failed to explore ade- 
quately the integrative functions of 
ritual. 

Du Bois considered that the 1907 
monograph was “a continuation and 
enlargement”’ of the 1898 account. In 
his treatment of the Negro church in 
1907, Du Bois did not utilize any of his 
1898 material on individual Negro 
churches; instead he discussed the in- 
come, expenses, mission work, and 
many other details of the larger re- 
ligious denominations. In this later 
study, he made no reference to his 
handling of the beneficial and insurance 
societies in 1898. The 1898 monograph 
contained a catalogue of various local 
“secret societies,” giving the usual data 
on memberships, income, and ex- 
penses, while the 1907 volume included 
the history and purposes of some of the 
larger societies, such as the Masons. 
The two treatments were not related 
to each other. 


In the 1898 monograph, Du Bois 
mentioned several examples of coopera- 
tive businesses, and a few of them were 
described in some detail. One of these 
organizations was a cotton mill named 
the Coleman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which was also discussed in 
1907,2° but there was no connection 
made between these two examinations 
of the same company. Nothing was 
said about the development of the 
company in the nine years intervening; 
in one line, we are told that the founder 
died, “‘and a white company bought 
the mill and is running it with white 
help.” Here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a case study of the failure 
of a race enterprise, if more informa- 
tion had been gathered and related. 

Some “resolutions” were promul- 
gated by the committee of the con- 
ference, of which Du Bois was a 
member, and a “‘crisis’”’ was stressed in 
Negro organizational living, with the 
race depicted”! 

at the crossroads—one way leading to 

the old trodden ways of grasping indi- 

vidualistic competition, where the 
shrewd, cunning, skilled and rich among 
them will prey upon the ignorance and 
simplicity of the mass of the race and 
get wealth at the expense of the general 
well being; the other way leading to co- 
operation in capital and labor, the mass- 
ing of small savings, the wide distribu- 
tion of capital and a more general equal- 
ity of wealth and comfort. 

This conclusion was not developed out 

of the data presented in the mono- 

graph. 

The 1909 volume, Efforts For Social 
Betterment Among Negro Americans, 

20W. E. B. Du Bois, ed., Some Efforts of 
American Negroes For Their Own Social Betier- 
ment (Atlanta, 1898), pp. 26-27. W. E. B. Du 
Bois, ed., Economic Cooperation Among Negro 
Americans (Atlanta, 1907), pp. 159-160. 


2 Economic Cooperation Among Negro Ameri- 
cans (Atlanta, 1907), p. 2. 
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contained a section on methodology. 
Du Bois proposed to embark upon a 
“careful search for truth,” although he 
admitted that “mathematical accu- 
racy” could not be expected. The con- 
clusions were “incomplete” and the 
“sources are of varying degree of ac- 
curacy.” He wrote to people “of 
standing” in various cities and asked 
them to compile the names and 
addresses of the benevolent associa- 
tions about which they had knowledge. 
Letters of inquiry were sent directly to 
the groups named. 

Once more, he presented a cornu- 
copia of facts; for instance, some of the 
questions he asked about Negro church 
denominations were: the number of 
communicants, the percentage of male 
and female members, the seating ca- 
pacity of the churches, the value of the 
parsonages, and the total collection of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Department from 1904 to 1908. 
Again, there was no connection drawn 
between any of the material offered in 
1909 with the data given in the earlier 
volumes. 

Obviously, the later monographs 
would have contributed more to science 
if Du Bois had developed the data 
which he introduced in the earlier 
study on the same subjects. A selected 
list of orphanages or hospitals could 
have been studied in 1898 and re- 
examined a decade later. In this way, 
a more complete description might 
have been produced from which some 
hypotheses might have evolved. Du 
Bois might have placed his emphasis 
not on what these associations were 
supposed to do, but on what they ac- 
tually did. He might have been con- 
cerned with the methods of leadership 
and the differences in approach. 

The monographs on The Negro 





Artisan (1902 and 1912) signified a 
more thorough and ordered contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Negro. 
Du Bois recognized that he encoun- 
tered a “peculiar difficulty,” since 
much of his data came from “‘interested 
persons,” although, to some extent, 
part of the material could be checked 
by “third parties.” For instance, in 
some cases, the word of the workers 
was validated by making inquiries of 
their fellow workers and their em- 
ployers. The 1902 research was based 
upon many sources. A questionnaire 
was disseminated to some 1,300 Negro 
skilled workers residing primarily in 
Georgia. These men described their 
work experiences in comparison with 
the white artisans in the same occupa- 
tions. Another schedule was sent to 
“correspondents” in many states, who 
surveyed artisans in their own com- 
munities. (For instance, one man 
described what trades Negroes entered 
in Memphis—whether they owned 
their homes and belonged to the same 
unions as the whites.) Unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor (and independent unions) re- 
ceived a questionnaire on the Negro 
worker; another schedule was placed in 
the hands of the central labor bodies in 
American cities, and state federations 
were also contacted. 

As a result of these sources, Du Bois 
was able to provide a list of unions 
which admitted Negroes and the rela- 
tive proportions of the members of his 
race to the total membership of the 
unions. He could pinpoint the trades 
in which Negroes experienced hostility 
and he appended the views of labor 
leaders on race relations in industry. 
Industrial schools submitted informa- 
tion on their courses of study, and 
educational ieaders in all of the 
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Southern states were asked about the 
kind of manual training included in 
their curricula. They were also re- 
quested to comment upon the results 
obtained from such training. Em- 
ployers in various parts of the South 
were asked to appraise Negro efficiency 
in relation to the whites and to con- 
sider whether the Negroes had shown 
any recent improvement. Comparative 
data were secured on the amount of 
money paid to Negroes and whites 
within various trades.” 

In the 1912 survey, the same set of 
questionnaires was sent to many of the 
same groups. Comparisons of census 
data for the two periods were made, in 
an effort to estimate whether the Ne- 
groes were holding their own in the 
various trades. Valuable generaliza- 
tions were drawn from other data, i.e., 
most of the Negro trade schools were 
inadequate in providing their students 
with sufficient knowledge of a specific 
trade to enable them to compete satis- 
factorily with the whites; the schools 
were teaching their charges only “re- 
pair work and tinkering.’ Unfor- 
tunately, Du Bois did not say how 
many questionnaires were distributed 
and how many were returned. He also 
failed to quantify most of the responses 
to the questionnaires in percentages or 
in some other statistical manner. 

The Atlanta monographs were ac- 
corded a generally favorable recep- 
tion. For example, a writer for the 
Outlook commented on the Negro 
Artisan? 

No student of the race problem, no per- 

son who would either think or speak 


upon it intelligently, can afford to be 
ignorant of the facts brought out in the 


® Negro Artisan (Atlanta, 1902), pp. 8-12. 
2% W. E. B. Du Bois and A. Dill, eds., Negro 
American Artisans (Atlanta, 1912), p. 120. 


Atlanta series of sociological studies of 
the conditions and the progress of the 
negro. ... The hand of the skilled and 
thorough investigator is conspicuous 
throughout. 


A critic for the School Review gave his 
opinion of the Negro Common School: 


The investigation into the actual con- 
ditions in the negro schools has been 
carried on in a thorough and systematic 
manner and the revelations in this report 
justify the appeal of Mr. Du Bois and 
his colleagues for immediate material 
assistance in their great work. 


In 1904, the reviewer for the Southern 
History Association remarked;:* 


The work done under the direction of 
the Atlanta Conference is entitled to 
the respectful and thoughtful considera- 
tion of every man interested in any as- 
pect of the life of the American Negro. 
The guiding spirit of this work is Dr. 
Du Bois, and he is entitled to the utmost 
credit for what has been accomplished 
in the face of many obstacles confronting 
his undertaking. 


On the other hand, there were some 
negative comments. For instance, the 
Yale Review recorded its impression of 


the Negro Artisan?" 


As it was inevitable in a compilation of 
this character, it contains a great deal 
that is miscellaneous, scrappy, unim- 
portant and dubious; but it contains also 
not a few facts and suggestions of in- 
terest and value. In publications of 
another sort, Dr. Du Bois has given 
free expression to the sensitiveness of 
spirit, the acute feeling of injustice done 
to his race, the perplexity amounting 
almost to despair respecting its future, 
and the original and often brilliant 
literary gift which constitute him in 
certain respects—as Dr. Booker Wash- 
ington as in other respects—the most 


4 Outlook LXXIII (1903), 593. 

% School Review X (1902), 503. 

% Publications of the Southern History Asso- 
ciation, VIII (1904), 459. 

27 Yale Review, XI (1903), 221-222. 
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notable negro of our time. Here, how- 
ever, he speaks solely as the scientist, 
the statistician; perhaps the volume, 
excellent as it is, illustrates the fact 


that the characteristic gift of its author 
... lies rather in the field of literature 


than of exact science. 


The Political Science Quarterly evalu- 


ated the monograph on the Negro 


Church? 


Mr. Du Bois’s theories and opinions 


may be correct; they are worthy of 
attention; but they are not well sup- 


ported by any known facts, nor by the 
mass of valuable material here col- 
lected by himself and his fellow workers. 
Indeed the effect of the intermingling 
of facts and theories in this monograph 
is somewhat confusing and _ contra- 


dictory. 

In spite of the shortcomings of the 
Atlanta studies, what actual merit did 
they possess for science and society? 
If Du Bois must be held to his early 
goal of science, i.e., the ability to 
measure the extent of prejudice in 
causing the Negro problem, as \differ- 
entiated from the Negroes’ own cul- 
tural shortcomings, his contributions 
are small.2® However, other American 
social scientists were hardly more suc- 
cessful in understanding race preju- 
dice. The truth is that Du Bois’s 
Atlanta studies represent his efforts to 
introduce systematic induction into the 
field of race relations, when other men 
were speculating about the Negro. 

Du Bois’s monument was his at- 
tempt to traverse the society, observ- 
ing and counting what he saw, using 
the schedule, questionnaire, and inter- 
view. His method of case-counting was 
naive and elemental and was influenced 


28 Political Science Quarterly, XIX (1904), 
702-703. 

*W. E. B. Du Bois, “The Study of Negro 
Problems,” Annals of the American Academy 


of Political and Social Science, XI (1898), 7-11. 
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by his acquaintance with the work of 
social reformers and social workers. His 
decennial program was unique, even 
though none of the Jarge universities 
contributed to it, as he had so much 
hoped.*° Who knows how much could 
have been accomplished if he had 
aroused real professional and financial 
support? Almost completely in vain, 
Du Bois made public appeals for help. 
In 1904, he said, “If Negroes were lost 
in Africa, money would be available to 
measure their heads, but $500 a year 
is hard to raise for Atlanta.’”®! Later 
that year, President Bumstead _in- 
formed him that the University’s 
Executive and Finance Committee 
suspended publication of the last con- 
ference report until special funds could 
be obtained. In addition, future re- 
ports were to be sharply limited.” 
In 1905, Du Bois feared that con- 
ferences would be held bi-annually.® 
Somehow, the studies continued, but 
in 1908, President Ware (Bumstead’s 
successor) asked Du Bois to terminate 
the project, and the move was only nar- 
rowly averted because of Ware’s suc- 
cess in persuading the Slater Fund to 
grant a subsidy.* 

Although his studies were lacking in 
systematic theory, Du Bois, through 
the use of his own data and that of 
others, made negative conclusions con- 
cerning the “common sense” generali- 
zations held by many people of the 
period. For example, it was ordinarily 
agreed that Negroes were lynched 
because of well-founded accusations of 


30 [did., pp. 1-23. 

31 W. E. B. Du Bois, “Atlanta Conferences,” 
Voice of the Negro \ (1904), 85-90. 

% Horace Bumstead to W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Nov. 26, 1904: Du Bois Papers. 

3 W. E. B. Du Bois, ed., 4 Select Bibliography 
of the Negro American (Atlanta, 1905), p. 6. 

3 President Ware to W. E. B. Du Bois, April 
22, 1908: Du Bois Papers. 
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rape or attempted rape. Du Bois re- 
ported, however, that in less than one- 
quarter of a long series of lynchings, 
the victim had been charged with as- 
sault upon a woman.® Through com- 
parative statistics, Du Bois also dem- 
onstrated effectively that the Southern 
Negro child received an inferior edu- 
cation, when one considered such in- 
dices as the length of the school term, 
the salaries of teachers, the value of 
school property, etc. Furthermore, Du 
Bois ingeniously tried to disprove the 
accepted assumption that the whites 
were the benefactors of Negro educa- 
tion in the South, and he estimated 
that Negroes paid a prominent propor- 
tion of the property taxes and indirect 
taxes such as those on liquor.** He also 
asserted that should be 
credited with their proportionate share 
of the state school funds received from 
special Federal grants and from the 
sales of public lands. This Du Bois 
“revelation” was widely quoted by 
many whites.*? 

Du Bois also repudiated the widely 
held view of Africa as a vast cultural 
cipher. In the unfolding of the Atlanta 
studies, he presented a historical ver- 
sion of complex cultural development 
throughout many parts of Africa. Boas 
was quoted to prove that the glories of 
ancient Egypt were based upon ‘‘Negro 
Mediterranean culture.’’** Du Bois at- 
tempted to show that developmental 


Negroes 


% W. E. B. Du Bois and A. Dill, eds., Morals 
and Manners Among Negro Americans (Atlanta, 
(1914), p. 44. 

% Negro Common School (Atlanta, 1901), pp. 
89-92. Also W, E. B. Du Bois and A. Dill, eds., 
The Common School and the Negro American 
(Atlanta, 1911), pp. 120-126. 

37 Outlook, LXXI (1902), 676-677. Dial, 
XXXII (1902), 353. Publications of the Southern 
History Association, V1 (1902), 350. 

38 W. E. B. Du Bois and A. Dill, eds., Morals 
and Manners Among Negro Americans (Atlanta, 
1914), p. 67. 
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processes became chaotic and stunted, 
not because of the inherent inferiority 
of the people, but as a result of the 
dysgenic influences of the slave traders, 
the geographical isolation, and the op- 
pressive climatic conditions. He was 
especially concerned with the incur- 
sions of the slave traders, and he con- 
tended that as tribes fell apart or 
were forcibly joined, the more “primi- 
tive’ folkways and mores were 
adopted.** He presented the natives as 
helpless victims, whose creative contri- 
butions were cruelly beaten down, and 
whose vast potentialities for growth 
were ignored or ridiculed. 

It should be recognized that al- 
though Du Bois stated that the pur- 
pose of these Atlanta publications was 
“primarily scientific,” he also admitted 
that his efforts were meant to “en- 
courage and help social reform.”’*° Un- 
doubtedly, the attention given to the 
latter aim detracted from the former. 
Furthermore, the type of “social re- 
form” which he sought to further 
naturally had its basis in the program 
which he developed before he went to 
Atlanta. In effect, the Atlanta studies 
served as a framework for the dis- 
semination of propaganda on 
leadership." As Du Bois pictured it, 
the Negro race would be saved through 
its own intellectuals who were to in- 
terest the rank and file in schooling, 
literary societies, community centers, 
social services, and industrial enter- 
prises. 

Since the publications covered a long 
span of years, it is not surprising to 
discover some revisions of his “social 


his 


39 Negro Chash (Atlanta, 1903), p 


40 W. E. B. Du Bois and A. Dil a na . "Gol 
Bred Negro pena (Atlanta, 1910), p 

4| Ccllege-Bred Negro (Atlanta, 1900), : 114. 
W. E. B. Du Bois and A. Dill, eds., College-Bred 
Negro American (Atlanta, 1910), pp. 67, 73, 100. 











reform.” In the 1899 volume, The 
Negro in Business, he deplored the fact 
that there were not enough Negro 
businessmen. He said, “‘it gives the 
race a one-sided development .. . and 
puts the mass of the Negro people out 
of sympathy and touch with the in- 
dustrial and mercantile spirit of the 
age." (The 1899 conference advo- 
cated the establishment of a national 
“Negro Business Men’s League,” com- 
prised of local and state branches. 
According to Du Bois, the Tuskegeean 
Afro-American Council offered to make 
him the director of such a League, 
within its organization.“ The next 
year, Booker T. Washington formed 
the “National Business League.” 
Washington was clearly familiar with 
the Atlanta conference on Negro 
Business—as well as with other “‘valu- 
able studies” of Du Bois’s—and lifted 
the business league idea without even 
stating its source.)“4 By 1907, after Du 
Bois was influenced by American and 
German socialism, he condemned the 
exploitation of the common Negroes 
and emphasized “‘cooperation in capi- 
tal and labor, wider distribution of 
capital and a more general equality of 
wealth and comfort.” 

The Atlanta studies may not have 
improved the conditions of the race 
very much, but they probably did im- 
prove its morale. At a time when 
political and social restrictions upon 
the American Negroes were increas- 
ing, the Atlanta monographs must 
have provided many members of the 


“W. E. B. Du Bois, The Negro in Business. 
Atlanta, 1899, p. 50. 

4 W. E. B. Du Bois to William M. Trotter, 
May 20, 1905: Du Bois Papers. 

“Booker T. Washington, “The National 
Negro Business League,” MWorld’s Work, IV 
(1902), 2672. Also Booker T. Washington, “The 
Negro in Business,” Gunton’s Magazine, XX 


(1901), 215. 
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race with a sense of group integration 
and ego satisfaction. In recording Ne- 
gro achievements, Du Bois was verify- 
ing the fact that the race was 
advancing. Negroes could also examine 
these volumes and find suitable argu- 
ments to account for their low status 
in American society, and these obser- 
vations had the certified sanctity of 
“social science.” 

Although Du Bois’s studies never 
attained any wide circulation, either 
among Negroes or among whites, re- 
views of them appeared in important 
magazines and in some metropolitan 
newspapers. These accounts probably 
affected (however negligibly) some 
whites on at least two levels. First, 
white citizens learned that one Negro 
institution of higher education was 
engaged in serious intellectual activity. 
This picture of Negroes as social scien- 
tists and as individuals who were in- 
terested in the findings of social science 
represented a view which was very far 
from the traditional racial stereotypes. 
Second, after reading articles or 
lengthy reviews of the monographs (if 
not the studies themselves) some white 
men might have concluded that some- 
thing should be done to improve con- 
ditions. 

Scientific inquiries under the best of 
Circumstances progress slowly and 
their effects on the general population 
require even more time. Living in the 
South, Du Bois was deeply aware of the 
seething and often erupting anti-Negro 
forces, and after being confronted with 
“situations that called—shrieked—for 
action,’’*® he concluded that social re- 
search had a strong element of futility 
about it. Actually, during the Atlanta 
period, Du Bois had commuted be- 


4 W. E. B. Du Bois, Darkwater (Washington, 
1920), pp. 21-22. 
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tween his scientific laboratory and the 
tumultous world of social action. From 
1905 to 1910, he had presided over the 
Niagara Movement, the first national 
organization of Negroes which ag- 
gressively and unconditionally de- 
manded the same civil rights for their 
people which other Americans enjoyed. 
In 1910, after the Niagara Movement 
failed, Du Bois was invited by white 
liberals (such as Mary White Ovington 
and Oswald Garrison Villard) to leave 
Atlanta and come to New York as 
director of publications and research 
for the organization which was to be- 
come the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

Du Bois was not unhappy to leave 
Atlanta. For years he hated the caste- 
ridden city so much that he forced 
himself to ignore the place. He tried not 
to give it an opportunity to discrimi- 
nate against him and he did not even 
ride the streetcars or attend the 
theaters.*® Discontent with the com- 


“Edwin R. Embree, 13 Against the Odds 
(New York, 1944), p. 164. 
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munity only underscored the despair 
he felt in connection with the mono- 
graphs. He believed that the Atlanta 
studies would have thrived if Booker T, 
Washington (whom he accused of ac- 
cepting Negro inferiority) had not 
blocked support of the project. Du Bois 
was also convinced that “powerful 
interests,” among them the General 
Education Board, were withholding 
aid from Atlanta University’s other 
activities because of his association 
with the institution. According to 
Willard Range, the administrators of 
Atlanta “breathed a sigh of relief” 
when their “embarrassing ornament” 
headed for New York City.‘7 Du Bois 
was, however, permitted to co-edit 
(with A. G. Dill) the volumes until 
1914. Thus ended “‘the first attempt to 
study in a scientific spirit the problems 
of the Negro in American life.’ 


47 Range, op. cit., p. 160. 


48 FE. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the United 
States, Revised Edition. New York, 1957, p. 503. 












Memo’s to Clio* 


A goddess of serene vision, the muse 
of history is not troubled with astig- 
matism. But the book she reads, lest 
care be taken, may have its missing 
pages, and thus subject her to a dis- 
mal trick of the memory. By furnishing 
a “For Your Information”’ bulletin, the 
four titles under survey seek to save 
Clio from such a lapse concerning the 
historic role of the Negro in America. 

Bound together by a common pur- 
pose and theme, these books vary in 
appeal, style and approach. Those who 
like a descriptive narrative will enjoy 
the first of these, Bontemps’, Story of 
the Negro. Written for a wide public, 
this work, a second edition, will ap- 
peal especially to those who are making 
their first acquaintance with the Ne- 
gro’s storied past. 

Bontemps is interested in the color- 
ful: the dramatic episodes, the twists of 
fate and the success stories of those 
who stood out from the crowd. Re- 
cited, for example, is the account of the 
seizure of the Amistad by its African 
crew, and the story of the French 
slaver, Le Rodeur, whose crew and 
captives went blind on the high seas 
only to meet another ship upon which 
all aboard were blind. Presented, too, 
are sketches of writers like Phillis 
Wheatley, crusaders such as Douglass 
and Du Bois, and educators like 
Booker T. Washington. 

Although Bontemps provides a fif- 
teen-page chronology of Negro history, 
he has succeeded in weaving together 
most skillfully the astonishing variety 
of things upon which he touches. For 


*Arna Bontemps, Story of the Negro. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1955 (second 
edition). Pp. 243. Herbert Aptheker, Toward 
Negro Freedom. New York: New Century Pub- 
lishers, 1956. Pp. 191. Rayford W. Logan, The 
Negro in the United States, Princeton: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1957. Pp. 191. John 
Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1956 (second edition). Pp. 639. 
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clarity of style his pages are unsur- 
passed. He is fond of rolling names 
and titles; on occasion his literary ef- 
fectiveness is heightened as he indulges 
the poet in him (e.g., ““When the world 
was young and beautiful, men with 
gleaming black bodies came from the 
lake country in the East.’’). Visually 
attractive, too, this book lends itself 
to gift-making. 

More argumentative and interpre- 
tive than Bontemps is Aptheker, an- 
other knowledgeable hand in Negro 
history. Dedicated to Carter G. Wood- 
son, Toward Negro Freedom announces 
its aim as that of presenting “historic 
highlights in the life and struggles of 
the American Negro people from 
coloniai days to the present.” These 
twenty pieces (seventeen of which 
had appeared previously) indicate 
Aptheker’s wide range of interest, em- 
bracing such topics as the South 
Carolina poll tax 1737-1895, the 
Washington-Du Bois conference of 
1904, and the Negro scientist and 
inventor. These pieces vary in texture, 
ranging from a lengthy, heavily docu- 
mented article on the Quakers and 
slavery to a radio broadcast script en- 
titled, “Miss Lucy, Montgomery and 
Moral Values.” Following some of 
these articles are short paragraphs of 
comment on related books and articles 
that have appeared since the time 
Aptheker’s pieces originally saw pub- 
lication. 

If these writings vary, the theme is 
unchanging. Mr. Aptheker vigorously 
attacks the distorters of the Negro 
past and those who are in unconscious 
error. He challenges the “‘white chauv- 
ism” of such historians as William A. 
Dunning and U. B. Phillips—to the 
latter he devotes his concluding essay, 
a re-examination of the Phillips theme 
that the essence of Southern history 
was the resolve that the South should 
remain “‘a white man’s country.” To 
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those in unconscious error, Aptheker is 
perhaps less severe in tone; to the 
editor of the New York Tribune he is at 
patience to point out that the Tribune 
was way off in asserting that the Ne- 
gro in Mississippi had never voted 
until the spring of 1946. 

The most distinguishing mark of 
Aptheker’s writings is their thorough- 
going Marxist orientation. Very much 
of one opinion, Aptheker sees every- 
thing through red-colored glasses. To 
Aptheker Negro history is of a piece 
with all human history, which is the 
“struggle for freedom against an op- 
pressing class.”” In Aptheker’s hands 
Negro history becomes a fill-in for a 
picture whose delineations have al- 
ready been outlined by Marx and 
Engels. Aptheker is to be numbered 
with those who “demand from history 
that it shall work out a sociology.” 

In no such rigorous mold is Logan’s 
compact history, The Negro in the 
United States. Here Professor Logan 
had to face the problem of compres- 
sion; he had to take the research and 
reflection of a quarter of a century and 
foreshorten it into a space of less than 
one hundred narrative pages. This has 
necessitated a telescoping into one 
chapter of the entire period down to 
the Civil War. In a few instances, too, 
this space limit has perhaps led to a 
more concentrated listing of names 
than the mind may care to retain. 

The merits of Logan’s work are 
impressive. His scholarly reputation is 
a guarantee of the book’s factual ac- 
curacy, comprehensive grasp and 
thoughtful interpretation. The reader 
will sense at once that he is in good 
hands, for Logan moves with assur- 
ance in pages that bristle with infor- 
mation. Factors other than economic 
and political are described; not neg- 
lected are the Negro intellectuals and 
the Negro Renaissance, so called, of the 
nineteen twenties. 

In addition to the pages of narration 
this book contains a Part II made up 
of thirty supporting documents. Be- 
ginning with the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and ending with the decisions 
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of the Supreme Court in the school 
segregation cases, these include such 
additional primary sources as the war 
amendments, Washington’s Atlanta 
Exposition Address of 1895, and federal 
and state fair employment practice 
measures. These documents take on 
meaning as attention is directed to 
them in the text. Modestly priced (a 
paperback), The Negro in the United 
States is highly deserving of the 
widest public. 

Another general history by a recog- 
nized authority is Franklin’s, From 
Slavery to Freedom. A second edition, 
this is a work whose worth has been 
demonstrated. Although panoramic in 
scope, it is admirably proportioned as 
to time-span and sub-topic. So well did 
Franklin cover the ground in the 1947 
edition that this new edition is prac- 
tically unchanged except for a re-or- 
ganization of the last two chapters in 
order to bring the story up to date. 
And three pages of annotated bibliog- 
raphy have now been added to the 
original thirty-one. 

In evaluating this excellent work, 
this reviewer can only repeat his com- 
ment of a decade ago, in reviewing it 
then: “This book will serve many 
needs. Those who work in the field of 
history—students, teachers and re- 
searchers—will hail it with joy. Those 
who seek a keener insight into Negro- 
white relations will find that it adds a 
new dimension—that of perspective— 
to their horizons. Those who seek a 
corrective to the conspiracies of silence 
ard distortion about the Negro’s sig- 
nificant past will find it highly in- 
structive.” 

In their conclusions, as in their gen- 
eral content, these four authors have 
much in common. To them the future 
is hopeful. They have seen the Negro 
in turn slave, freedman, citizen— 
second class, and now pressing for full 
stature. And this long-1ange view has 
given them a mood of restrained op- 
timism. Bontemps, for example, makes 
it clear that he agrees with President 
Eisenhower that “democracy can and 
will make possible those changes that 
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are right and necessary.” Aptheker 
holds that the South is now at a turn- 
ing point in “‘breaking reaction’s grip,” 
and that “this time, in our own life 
spans, I think it will make it.’’ Simi- 
larly, Logan concludes that “there are 
grounds for hoping that 1963, the 
hundredth anniversary of emancipa- 
tion, may be a year of Jubilee.’’ To 
Franklin the American Negro takes on 
a unique role, now at mid-century, in 
the fight for freedom, at home and 
abroad. 

To some degree these notes of hope 
and faith might reflect more than a 
knowledge of the evolving past; they 
might also reflect native roots. Ameri- 
cans all, these writers expect something 
of their country and of the future. And 
if in recording the past they bring to 
their writings this sense of expectancy, 
they but give pith to Croce’s dictum: 
“All true history is contemporary 
history.” 

Benjamin Quarles 
Department of History 
Morgan State College 


A Record of the Years* 


In a postscript to his latest book 
(his first appeared over sixty years 
ago), W. E. B. Du Bois writes: “In the 
great tragedy of Negro slavery in the 
United States and its aftermath, much 
of documented history is lacking... . 
This I have sought to correct in my 
study of the slave trade and of Recon- 
struction. If I had had time and 
money, I would have continued this 
pure historical research. But this op- 
portunity failed and Time is running 
out. Yet I would rescue from my long 
experience something of what I have 
learned and conjectured and thus I am 
trying by the method of historical 
fiction to complete the cycle of history 
which has for a half century engaged 
my thought, research and action.” 

This first volume of a projected 
trilogy treats the years from 1876 to 


* W.E. B. Du Bois, The Ordeal of Mansart. 
a York: Mainstream Publishers, 1957. Pp. 
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1914. Tom Mansart, freedman, state 
legislator, and union leader, is mur- 
dered when he tries to protect a plant- 
er’s wife during an outbreak of violence 
that accompanies the struggle for 
power in Reconstruction South Car- 
olina. His son, Manuel, is reared in 
Georgia and at fourteen enters Atlanta 
University. During his formative years 
he comes under the stimulating in- 
fluence of Northern white teachers and 
of “Dr. Burghardt,” a Negro scholar 
who wins his admiration. Manuel has a 
brief experience as a teacher in a small 
town before he settles his wife and 
children in Atlanta. After years of 
struggle there against insecurity, frus- 
tration, and indignity, Manuel sur- 
prises his family (and the reader) by 
rejecting the long awaited offer to be 
principal of a school in Gary, Indiana. 
In an astonishing outburst of rhetoric 
he announces that his grandmother 
had called him “the Black Flame.” 
“Therefore,” he says, as the book 
comes to a close, “I will burn and 
right here in Atlanta where I have let 
my buckets down.” 

Although the Mansarts are evidently 
intended to be the central figures in 
this novel and in those to follow, Du 
Bois uses a wide range of white char- 
acters in order to broaden his picture 
of the era and to treat events at which 
the Negroes could not be present. The 
scenes depicting the real men who 
made the history of the time—Tom 
Watson, Booker T. Washington, Henry 
Grady, Teddy Roosevelt, Woodiow 
Wilson, Monroe Trotter—are generally 
more effective than those involving the 
Mansarts, Colonel Breckinridge, or the 
Baldwins. 

The Ordeal of Mansart is a kind of 
anthology which includes poetry, auto- 
biography, and essays extracted from 
or reminiscent of Du Bois’ earlier 
works. It is polemic and diatribe, litany 
and declamation, case history and 
melodrama. So much does the his- 
torical and sociological essay domi- 
nate the book and so provocative is the 
author’s treatment of this material 
that one wishes for documentation 
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and an index. Certain sections, such as 
that describing the small town where 
Manuel first teaches, are powerful 
social studies made memorable by the 
author’s incisive analysis and righteous 
indignation. 

While it is too seriously marred by 
unconvincing characterization and in- 
ept construction to be a distinguished 
historical novel, the book will prove 
rewarding to the student of the social 
sciences or to one interested in the 
growth and development of Dr. Du 
Bois’ convictions about international 
power politics, organized labor, caste, 
industrial education, and various other 
issues with which he has been con- 
cerned during his long career as a 
scholar and public figure. 


Puitip BUTCHER 


Department of English 
Morgan State College 


The Strange Career of Jim Crow* 


Too often myths, half-truths, and 
other inaccuracies have distorted the 
history of the South. Sometimes in 
their zeal to present certain aspects of 
Southern life, scholarly historians have 
ignored pertinent details. At other 
times, writers have accepted as fact 
certain popular beliefs about the 
historic origins of what seem to be well 
established customs and practices. For 
too many years, myths, fallacious gen- 
eralizations, and inaccurate assump- 
tions have beclouded the forces that 
gave rise to legalized segregation in the 
South. 

In this short but exceedingly well 
written volume, designed originally as 
lectures, a careful historian whose writ- 
ings long ago established him as an 
authority in Southern history has 
sought to set the record straight. Pro- 
fessor Woodward has sought to dispel 
both the myth and the fantasy that 
have shrouded the origin and develop- 
ment of the Jim Crow system. He has 

* C, Vann Woodward, The Strange Career of 


Jim Crow. (Revised Edition.) New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 183. 
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presented in historical perspective the 
details incident to legalized segregation 
in the South. 

With the exception of a Foreword 
and an added chapter entitled, ““De- 
liberate Speed vs. Majestic Instancy,” 
The Strange Career of Jim Crow does 
not vary in text from the original edi- 
tion that appeared in 1955. The author, 
however, does clarify the two principle 
ideas developed in the original edition. 
The original edition placed emphasis on 
“the recency of the growth and de- 
velopment of the segregated pattern in 
race relations” and singled out the 
South “as the central theatre for this _ 
historic development.”’ While Professor 
Woodward does not modify his position 
on these basic factors, he does point 
out that legalized segregation was 
“grounded upon theories and_atti- 
tudes” which were not new. Further- 
more, as historians and serious students 
of the South and race relations well 
know, it is erroneous to assume that 
ideas of the reputed innate inferiority 
of the Negro and of white supremacy 
originated along with the legalized Jim 
Crow system. Historians and scholars 
alike know that Americans, North and 
South, held these views long before the 
Civil War and long before a compre- 
hensive body of laws were enacted to 
separate the races. Nevertheless, ‘\3-re 
is plenty of evidence to indicgadthat 
until the enactment of the M&sissippi 
Plan of 1890 there was no compre- 
hensive body of laws providing for the 
rigid and complete separation of Ne- 
groes and whites in schools, t1ansporta- 
tion, public places and other aspects of 
life. And from that standpoint Pro- 
fessor Woodward’s thesis of the recency 
of segregation remains valid. More- 
over, the fact that no comprehensive 
legislation was passed in the North to 
define the Negro’s position gives va- 
lidity to focus upon the South as the 
“theatre of operation.” 

While the author does not venture to 
predict the future or to give undue 
occasion for optimism concerning the 
speedy destruction of the legal founda- 
tions of Jim Crow, he does assess in 
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historical perspective recent develop- 
ments in the South. A comparison is 
drawn between the First Reconstruc- 
tion (1865-1877) and the contempo- 
rary Second Reconstruction in progress 
prior to the Supreme Court decision of 
May 17, 1954. Reaction and defiance 
followed the First Reconstruction and 
reaction and defiance have followed the 
Second Reconstruction with the same 
two states—Mississippi and South 
Carolina—assuming the leadership to- 
day as in 1875 and following. Notwith- 
standing this development and other 
evidences of reaction that have come 
in the wake of Mississippi’s leadership, 
the contemporary present presents a 
more favorable set of circumstances 
that ensure success and triumph of 
the Second Reconstruction “‘in the 
long run” than the First. 

Even though “the long run’’ implies 
“oradualism’’ which has a_ peculiar 
“evil association as a word for those 
who are impatient,”’ the advocates of 
“Majestic Instancy” might have more 
cause for hope and less cause for im- 
patience if they would read the his- 
torical record. Without doubt, Pro- 
fessor Woodward has rendered a service 
to histortans and laymen and to all 
Americans, Negro, white, Northerner 
and Southerner, in bringing out this 
revised edition and in setting forth the 
historical evolution of the “Career of 
Jim Crow.” Probably not all readers 
will be convinced by the author’s able 
analysis of either the First or Second 
Reconstruction or for that matter with 
the historical fact that change in 
America is slow and gradual. But per- 
haps, even those who wish to speed up 
the process may gain some new insight 
on how to hurry up the process. But 
whether one is a “moderate” or “re- 
actionary,” “‘gradualist” or an “im- 
mediatist,” each will have a better 
understanding for having consulted 
this valuable contribution to historical 
scholarship. 


Eusie M. Lewis 


Department of History 
Howard University 
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A Good Neighbor in Haiti* 


Three visits to Haiti since 1950 have 
served as a background for this 
friendly, perceptive volume. In re- 
freshing contrast to the assumed 
omniscience of at least one recent ob- 
server, Mrs. Wilson unpretentiously 
records her conversations with Hai- 
tians of all classes—from peasant to 
president—her experiences in the capi- 
tal and the provinces, and her impres- 
sions. Despite the anecdotal approach, 
the reader is given a surprisingly 
comprehensive introduction to the 
little republic. In addition to treating 
the more obvious aspects of Haitian 
life, the author includes chapters on 
Haitian flora, literature, the Dumas 
plantation, Point IV in the Artibonite, 
and woman suffrage (which has finally 
become a reality). Another chapter 
examines Haitian reactions to Uncle 
Sam. What precisely do these islanders 
think of the powerful neighbor to the 
North? And how widespread is the 
“snobbish attitude toward American 
Negroes”? These are important ques- 
tions that deserve systematic investiga- 
tion. If and when this research is 
attempted, Mrs. Wilson’s comments 
will provide an interesting point of 
departure. 

The author’s basic impression is the 
friendliness, the hospitality of all kinds 
of Haitians. “Haiti,” she reports,” is 
the safest and the pleasantest of the 
islands in which to wander.” (p. 2). 
In Jérémie and elsewhere she describes 
little incidents that reflect “the re- 
markable friendliness of Haitians” 
(p. 160). She repays this hospitality 
with what might be called sympathetic 
objectivity. She notes, for example, the 
prevalence of extra-marital relations 
among the peasants, but reminds 
North American readers that the Kin- 
sey report would suggest a similar 
skeleton in our own closet. By the 
same token, while discussing the Lily 
White American Club in Port-au- 
Prince, she quotes American residents 


* Ruth Danehower Wilson, Here is Haiti. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 204. 
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on “orgies of drinking at the club and 
swopping [of] wives by officers who 
were setting themselves up as bringers 
of order and culture to a backward 
people.” (p. 186). She describes the 
wretched poverty of the Haitian peas- 
ant, the lack of schools, the ill effects 
of Vodun, but she looks to Point IV, 
votes for women, expanded educational 
and health services, and enlightened 
leadership as eventual correctives. Al- 
though recognizing the magnificent 
contribution of missionary teachers 
and nurses, she expresses the convic- 
tion, in a moment of lyricism, that 
“Haiti’s rising sun is the Haitian people 
themselves.”’ Often she allows dis- 
tinguished intellectuals, like Dantés 
Bellegarde, Price-Mars, Jean F. 
Brierre, and the late Emmanuel Ga- 
briel, to state Haiti’s case. 
Unfortunately, the rising sun to 
which Mrs. Wilson refers is often 
eclipsed by greedy politicians. In her 
desire for objectivity, she lists 
Magloire’s accomplishments—public 
works, schools and hospitals, new 1a- 
dustries—before presenting the other 


side of the picture: his “uncontiollable 


ambition for dictatorship,’ which 
caused his downfall. Almost no men- 
tion is made, however, of the alleged 
corruption that left his country prac- 
tically bankrupt. 

The four-page bibliography, though 
adequate on the whole, omits such im- 
portant works as Bissainthe’s Bibliog- 
raphie and Korngold’s Citizen Tous- 
saint. There are occasional misprints, 
mostly in French words or Haitian 
names: L’Herrison for Lhérisson 
Mangonez for Mangonés, etc. These 
are minor flaws in a work that is 
otherwise thoroughly commendable. 
Mercer Cook 
Department of Romance 

Languages 
Howard University 

Abigail* 

Considerable historical fiction treats 

of the relationship of white and 


*E. Louise Malley, Abigail. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. Pp. 307. 
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Negioes in the period just prior to the 
Civil War. E. Louise Malley’s novel 
Abigail falls into this category. 

Like other novels of this period 
Abigail has a story to tell, and in 
reading of the ventures of the girl 

“Abigail” we might occasionally think 
of Robert Penn Warren’s heroine in 
Band of Angels. But the novel for re- 
viewing here does not tell its story as 
well or as fully. 

Abigail Williams, a young (white) 
Northern girl, becomes interested in 
the abolitionist cause. Almost imme- 
diately thereafter, through the in- 
fluence of her mother, from a Southern 
family, Abigail visits her mother’s 
relatives in Louisville. Only Abigail 
and her abolitionist friends know that 
for her the more important justification 
for leaving New York state for Ken- 
tucky was her opportunity to carry a 
message to the slaves who work the 
underground railroad. 

But Abigail for a while is unable to 
carry out her mission, for she indulges 
in the frivolities of the typical southern 
belle, including some sort of knightly 
jousts that likely served as a predeces- 
sor of the Kentucky Derby. During 
this period of the visit Abigail meets 
her handsome, strong-willed cousin 
Randolph Harrison and falls in love 
with him. For the plotting Aunt Bessie, 
family matriarch, the subsequent mar- 
riage is more an opportunity to boster 
sagging family fortunes, based in- 
firmly on the slaves. 

Her position in the household, how- 
ever, leads Abigail to realize that she is 
actually a prisoner, quite carefully 
watched. When the slave uprisings be- 
gin, Abigail turns to her Negro friends 
for aid in escaping the Harrisons. In a 
rather tense and exciting part of the 
novel, Abigail escapes—via under- 
ground railroad. 

The characterization is not sharp— 
she does not sufficiently stand out as an 
individual. And, further, what she does 
in turning to abolition and later escap- 
ing the South seem not consistent with 
the characterization. The circum- 
stances and events in which she finds 
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herself are those of a more mature 
person or else would develop a more 
mature personality. Her growth as a 
woman cannot be adequately traced. 

Randy Harrison likewise does not 
stand out clearly as the dashing and 
domineering man Miss Mally would 
have us accept. In fact, Aunt Bessie, 
cunning and conniving, is not too 
convincing. 

Still, on the whole, Miss Mally 
writes a pleasurable story, one that is 
most vivid in the narration and de- 
scription of the underground railroad. 
It is not easy to determine her purpose 
in terms of serious meaning and theme, 
as, for example, to enlist some sym- 
pathy for the southern well-to-do 
family trapped in the vortex of chang- 
ing social and economic patterns. Or 
the novel can mean that a young girl 
with deep purpose cannot really suc- 
ceed in aiding the abolitionist’s cause 
from a southern base. Possibly—and 
quite reasonably—Miss Mally had no 
such purpose; she simply sought to 
tell a story. 

GwWENDOLYN BripcEs 

Graduate Student 

District of Columbia 
Teachers College 


One Man’s Africa* 


John Seymour has written about the 
Southern part of Africa in a manner 
that he did for another region in a 
previous book, Around [ndia. 

The author went to Africa when he 
was twenty and was successively, with 
several other experiences: on the side, 
a farmer in South West Africa, a com- 
mercial fisherman out of Walvis Bay 
and Cape Town, a cooper miner in 
Northern Rhodesia, and a government 
inspector in the wilds of that country. 
During World War II he fought with 
African troops in Kenya and witnessed 
the collapse of Mussolini’s East African 
empire. Recently, out of curiosity and 
the desire to see old friends, he re- 
visited the scenes in which he passed 


_*John Seymour, One Man’s Africa, New 
York: The John Day Company, 1956 Pp. 55. 
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his pioneering days and in his book 
reminisces about them. 

One Man’s Africa is not a serious 
treatise on the weighty problems of 
Africa nor is it a simple travel narra- 
tive. Seymour is keenly interested in 
people, people of many backgrounds, 
professions or occupations, of many 
races and tribes, and he writes fas- 
cinatingly about them as well as about 
animals and scenes. He also relates his 
good natured arguments with white 
South Africans on questions of race 
and color. He describes vividly the 
festering black slums outside Johannes- 
burg and Durban, but points out that 
life in them appears to the African 
farm worker who has trebled his wage 
“as the next best thing to Heaven, be- 
cause it offers the most precious thing 
in life after food, shelter and love. 
Freedom” (p. 33). 

John Seymour is of the opinion that 
so far as food is concerned, the Africans 
are in worse condition than before the 
coming of the European. Now in their 
wretched little reserves, or on the farms 
of white men where they work and 
live virtually as slaves, they can keep 
few cattle. The South West African 
policemen, who are very friendly to the 
whites, know that their purpose in 
life is to protect the interest of people 
of their own race. In doing this to the 
best of their ability they thrash native 
workers to the point of death until 
they agree to obey the farmer. The 
police now administer the floggings 
formerly performed by farmers. 

There is nothing particularly shock- 
ing or revealing about Seymour’s de- 
scription of the wretched and critical 
conditions in Southern Africa. Nor are 
his conclusions revolutionary. He ob- 
serves: “The tragedy of Africa now is 
not simply racial intolerance and the 
colour bar, disgraceful though these 
things are. Proper, fairly-operated 
apartheid might not be such a bad 
thing, were it possible, which it is not. 
The greatest tragedy is that the 
shoddiest, the dreariest, the most ‘re- 
spectable’ and anti-life, of our present 
Western values are being ‘sold’ to a 
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happy and vital people, and that they 
are losing their happiness and vitality 
because of it” (p. 254). 

John Seymour does not mean that 
there is nothing good in Western Civili- 
zation, or that there is nothing in it 
which is good for the African. He 
certainly does “not advocate that the 
African should be confined to his 
kraal, as Mr. Strijdom would like to 
confine him, or preserved carefully like 
an inmate of a human zoo as some 
people would like to preserve the 
Masai.”’ He knows that Western civi- 
lization is good for the African; but 
asks: “What have cheap suits and 
hair-oil and windy waters to do with 
civilization?” (p. 254). He insists that 
the African must be allowed to go the 
way he wants to, and at the moment 
he wants to become like the city- 
dwelling white man. “Africa is chang- 
ing with shattering rapidity. It is not 
only hopeless but terribly dangerous to 
try to arrest this changing by repres- 
sive legislation.”” Seymour is certain 
that “Nothing can keep the Bantu 
African down. He is irrepressible. Even 


if you cram him into a pin-striped suit, 
one day he will come up again, smiling” 
(p. 255). 


MeErzeE TATE 
Department of History 
Howard University 


Life of the Kikuyu* 


Richard St. Barbe Baker, a Forest 
Officer in equatorial Africa, who has 
lived among the Africans for years and 
is the author of African Drums, The 
Redwoods, The Men of the Trees, I 
Planted Trees, Green Glory, and Sahara 
Challenge, presents in Kabongo a warm 
personal story depicting the social 
background, the culture, the laws and 
customs, the work, play, and worship 
of the Kikuyu. In this respect his 
latest work resembles Reba Paeff 
Mirsky’s Seven Grandmothers and 
Thirty-One Brothers and Sisters. 

The little book traces the life of a 


*Richard St. Barbe Baker, Kabongo, New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1955. Pp. 127 


Kikuyu chief, much of whose eighty 
years were lived before the Europeans 
settled in Kenya. The revolution which 
their coming wrought in his life, and 
in that of his people is expressed in the 
simple terms of a bewildered man who 
remembers his happy youth and weeps 
now for his people’s trials. Kadongo, 
essentially a literary work, indicates 
without polemics or politics the 
Kikuyu point of view. No sensational 
descriptions of Mau Mau atrocities are 
presented, as in Something of Value, 
but rather one finds the expression of 
the deep fears, the sense of injustice, 
the disillusionment of a_ primitive 
people confronted with severe troubles 
which they cannot feel they have 
brought upon themselves. 

Richard St. Barbe Baker’s Kabongo 
is an outpouring in creative form of the 
author’s emotions, his deep sympathy 
with and understanding of the grievous 
troubles afflicting the Kikuyu. The 
spirit of the tribe, speaking through 
him, expresses in this simple story of a 
bewildered old chief the contrast of 
their present plight with the happy 
days of old. The old man complains: 
“There is discontent and argument and 
violence and hate; and a vying with 
each other for power and men seem to 
care more for disputes about ideas than 
for the fullness of life where all work 
and live for all. The young men are 
learning new ways, the children make 
marks which they call writing, but 
they forget their own language and 
customs, they know not the laws of 
their people and they do not pray to 
Ngai. They ride in fast motor-cars, 
they work fire-sticks that kill, they 
make music from a box. But they 
have no land and no food and they 
have lost laughter” (p. 126). 


MERzE TATE 


A New Outlook in China* 


Many books have been written 
about the Chinese Communist regime 
* Ping-chia Kuo, China: New Age and New 


anon New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. 
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by observers from the outside. China: 
New Age and New Outlook is the first to 
come from a Chinese who writes not 
only out of profound knowledge of his 
country’s history, but also from direct 
personal experience as a prominent 
educator and government official dur- 
ing the Kuomintang period of Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Dr. Ping-chia Kuo, born in China in 
1908, received both a Chinese and 
Western education, attending high 
school and college in China (supple- 
mented by extensive tutoring at home 
in Chinese classics, history, and _phi- 
losophy), and earning his Master’s and 
Doctor’s degree at Harvard University 
in European and American History. 
From 1933 to 1938 Dr. Kuo was pro- 
fessor of history at National Wuhan 
University in Wuchang. During the 
war with Japan he served the Chinese 
Nationalist government in Chungking 
as Counselor of the National Military 
Council and concurrently as Counselor 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 
the latter capacity, he attended the 
Cairo Conference of 1943, and was a 
member of the Chinese delegation to 
the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 
Throughout the years of teaching and 
government work, Dr. Kuo published 
numerous studies in Chinese on histori- 
cal and current subjects. He was the 
recipient of the Medal of the Aus- 
picious Star and the Victory Medal of 
the Nationalist government. During 
the years 1946-1948 he was a director 
in the Department of Security Council 
Affairs of the United Nations. After the 
Communists seized power in China, 
Mr. Kuo retired from public life and 
now devotes his time to writing, lectur- 
ing, and farming in Sebastopol, Cali- 
fornia. 

His latest book is a stimulating and 
challenging analysis of the Chinese 
revolution which takes the reader be- 
hind the “bamboo curtain”’ and offers 
him a view of this world-shaking de- 
velopment from within. Stressing per- 
spective rather than the mere collation 
of facts, Ping-chia Kuo views the 
present upheaval in China as the cul- 
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mination of a long period of social and 
economic ferment. He indicates how 
the failures of the Kuomintang created 
a leadership vacuum into which the 
Communists were able to move by deft 
adaptation of their strategy to the 
needs and aspirations of the people. 
The keys to this strategy were peace, 
unification, and a thorough-going re- 
alignment of the economy. Dr. Kuo 
explains the reasons why the leaders in 
Peking have succeeded despite their 
negation of democracy and how the 
Communist program is shaping the 
destiny of the country. On the other 
hand, he points out that this program 
cannot fail to be influenced by the 
realities of Chinese society and the 
grand tradition of Chinese history. He 
seeks to appraise and interpret the 
current developments as a stage in the 
broad sweep of Chinese history, to 
search out the fundamental trends 
that had led to the triumph of Com- 
munism, and to discuss the major 
problems involved in this process. 

The old society had been tottering 
long before the advent of Mac Tsetung, 
but its component parts sought to 
function in their habitual grooves. 
“After Mao launched the agrarian 
revolution and built up the Red 
Army,” writes Dr. Kuo, “the break 
with the ancient regime was complete. 
In this dramatic rendezvous with 
destiny, the dormant forces of a great 
economic and social revolution and the 
Communist leadership converged to 
introduce a new age in Chinese his- 
tory”’ (p. 46). The victory of the Com- 
munist was due to the prostration of 
the Kuomintang brought on by the 
falling away of its habitual sources of 
support. Also the failure of the 
Kuomintang government to use posi- 
tive efforts to establish good relations 
with Moscow, and its one sided em- 
phasis on the cultivation of Anglo- 
American friendship, the author as- 
serts, must go down in history as 
serious mistakes (p. 231). 

Although Sr. Sun Yat-sen, in his 
will, exhorted the Chinese to enlist the 
help of other oppressed people so that 
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the Chinese Revolution would succeed, 
Peking has found this no longer nec- 
essary. China’s revolution has actually 
forged so far ahead of the struggling 
movements in the rest of Asia that the 
new China is in a strong position to 
awaken and lead the other peoples. 
This Sun did not contemplate. 

Writing of the drive for nationaliza- 
tion, Kuo states that the basic spirit 
is the Five Year Plan which calls for 
the construction and renovation of 
over six hundred industrial projects 
during the period 1953 to 1957. This 
program seeks to emulate the example 
of the U.S.S.R.—that is, to begin with 
the creation of heavy industry, and to 
achieve success in record time. China 
does not have time to spend in moving 
slowly from light industry to heavy 
and defense industries over a period of 
half a century or a century, as did the 
Western nations. China’s salvation, ac- 
cording to the Communists, lies in her 
becoming strong and _ independent 
within a matter of one or two decades. 

Dr. Kuo concludes that despite the 
gradual orientation of Peking away 
from her alliance with Soviet Russia, it 
may be taken for granted that China’s 
ties with the U.S.S.R. will not easily 
be relinquished (p. 217). On the other 
hand, the establishment of the Chinese 
People’ s Republic as a strong Asiatic 
power “will not suffice unless it is ac- 
companied by an ability to maintain 
a full measure of independence” (p. 
219). 

Throughout his treatment Ping-chia 
Kuo maintains a high level of objectiv- 
ity; nevertheless his appraisals are 
likely to excite controversy. His book 
will answer many questions that plague 
the minds of readers interested in the 
rise of a new colossus in the Far East. 


MeErzeE TATE 


An Era Now Ending* 
One may think of Miracle of Mis- 
sissippi as a mural with three panels— 


*Leslie Harper Purcell, Miracle in Missis- 
sippi, Laurence C. Jones of Piney Woods. New 
York: Comet Press Books, 1956. Pp. 252. 


one portraying the life of Laurence C, 
Jones, a man dedicated to putting into 
action his philosophy of ‘ ‘learning by 
doing” or “education for living’’; the 
second showing the ong, of the 
Piney Woods Country Life School as 
the living exponent of this philosophy; 
and the third portraying the develop- 
ment of the school and the community 
as a successful experiment in good race 
relations. 

Mrs. Purcell discusses briefly the 
childhood and youth of Dr. Jones in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, showing the per- 
sons and incidents which formed his 
character and inspired him to finish 
college and to devote his life to educat- 
ing the Negroes in Mississippi. After 
graduating ‘from the State University 
of Iowa in 1907, Dr. Jones spent two 
years working, ‘teaching and talking 
with the Negroes and white people 
while formulating his philosophy of 
education. He believed that education 
should be more than learning the three 
“R's.” Thus he said, “It is not our 
purpose to build up a great school as 
the world calls greatness, but a simple 
little countrylife school that will carry 
the gospel of better farming, better 
living, better schools and churches to 
those who live back from the main- 
travelled roads” (p. 101). 

For the Negroes in this benighted 
county of Mississippi, education would 
be growing better crops, eating better 
foods, living in better houses,—it 
would be “learning by doing.” “People 
gasped at this extrordinary teacher 
who conducted classes without shelter, 
books or blackboard—without pencils 
even! Moreover, one did not have to 
pay any money! One could come bare- 
foot if he had no shoes! One could even 
wear his work clothes, for part of 
schooling was clearing land, digging 
ditches, washing clothes, and cooking!” 
(p. 30). A new concept in education, 
indeed, for the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

Mrs. Purcell, having lived and 
taught in that section of Mississippi 
where Dr. Jones started his Piney 
Woods Country-Life School, describes 
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graphically the pitiful poverty and 
ignorance of the Negroes. Dr. Jones 
had to combat not only the prejudice 
of the white man of that area who felt 
that the Negro was preordained to be 
the underdog and must be “kept in his 
place,” but also the ignorance, in- 
difference, fear and suspicion of the 
Negroes. During the early years it was 
Dr. Jones’ unusual personality, his 
understanding and perseverence, his 
dedication that won him the support of 
both the white people and the Negroes 
in Mississippi. 

Several years later Dr. Jones’ un- 
tiring efforts and boundless enthu- 
siasm for his work began to pay off. 
He had won the respect and support of 
both the Negro and white people 
throughout the country. Some had 
given land, some building materials, 
some produce, some labor, some only 
goodwill and encouragement—a big 
gift. The county superintendent of 
education soon started allotting some 
of the county funds to the Piney Woods 
School. Dr. Jones’ travels through the 
North visiting churches and other 
groups had brought financial aid. The 
school’s Cotton Blossom Singers trav- 
elling in some of the Northern and 
Southern states told of the needs and 
the work of the school and were suc- 
cessful in raising money through their 
concerts. The zeal with which Dr. 
Jones and his wife worked had in- 
spired others to come to the school to 
teach and work with small financial 
compensation but great spiritual satis- 
faction. The school paper, The Pine 
Torch, was started, and kept the com- 
munity and benefactors informed of 
the progress and needs of the school. 
The enrollment was steadily increasing. 
The first commencement had been 
celebrated. Typical of succeeding ones, 
it was not the usual commencement. 
It was a demonstration of what the 
school was doing to try to better the 
student’s home life—two girls pre- 
pared a meal; one girl sewed a gar- 
ment, and another student showed the 
difference between a razorback hog 
and the improved breed. This was just 
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the beginning of a series of similar 
commencements and the work out of 
which these commencements grew. 

The first two decades were years of 
struggle and deprivation, of inade- 
quate buildings and equipment, and 
insufficient teachers. Yet Piney Woods 
School grew steadily—more land, new 
buildings and equipment, a broadened 
curriculum, more and better trained 
teachers. Through the years, Dr. 
Jones has imbued students and faculty 
with his spirit and his philosophy. 
“The work is still planned to meet the 
needs of rural life. Dr. Jones has never 
imitated the schools for white people 
nor, for that matter, the well-known 
schools for Negroes. His methods in 
education grow out of the environ- 
ment of the pupils—their needs, their 
abilities, their future prospects.... 
One of the basic hypotheses of Dr. 
Jones’ theory was that the home and 
community must be transformed to a 
better way of living through the work 
of the school; then later, the home and 
the community are to aid the school in 
its continued growth, creating a cycle 
of change for the better,” (p. 100). 

Greater credence and meaning is 
given to the effectiveness of this phi- 
losophy and its practice at Piney 
Woods by the “‘case-studies”’ of alumni 
and the “testimonials” of faculty, 
other educators and white and Negro 
friends of the school. Mrs. Purcell spent 
many hours collecting the data and 
talking with many of these persons 
directly. Some of the graduates have 
continued their education and received 
the master’s degree and a few the 
doctor’s degree at other universities; 
many hold responsible jobs in various 
fields; others are successful home- 
makers. 

The testimonials from faculty and 
friends of the Piney Woods School also 
serve to give credence to the good race 
relations which have existed at Piney 
Woods and in the community since the 
school’s inception. Although at first 
many of the white people in the com- 
munity looked askance at Dr. Jones’ 
venture in education, the accounts told 
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by some of the early white friends re- 
veal the slow growth of understanding 
and respect for Dr. Jones and _ his 
school, and their mutual cooperation. 
Mrs. Purcell’s family was among these 
early friends of Dr. Jones. Some of the 
neighbors actively supported the school 
through financial aid, donations of 
building materials, etc., and by serving 
as teachers or in other capacities. 
“White teachers have been employed 
almost from the inception of Piney 
Woods School, and there has been only 
harmony and good will even when 
such conditions were not permitted on 
other school campuses in the state,” 
(p. 142). Mrs. Purcell tells of several 
unpleasant situations between some of 
the white people and the school people 
which were avoided or suppressed by 
the intervention of the white friends 
of the school. 

Mrs. Purcell has written Miracle in 
Mississippi with simplicity and _ sin- 
cerity. It is evident as she writes of Dr. 
Jones’ accomplishments from the se- 
curing of the first building to his 
appearance on television in “This is 
Your Life’, that she greatly esteems 
and admires him and what he has 
wrought in Mississippi. Several times 
she likens Dr. Jones and his work to 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer and his work in 
Africa. That Dr. Jones through his 
Piney Woods School is doing a great 
work in education and in human rela- 
tions is irrefutable. 

Miracle in Mississippi is an excellent 
story simply told, of a dedicated 
teacher and humanitarian putting an 
idea or a philosophy into action. Being 
a Negro, perhaps I am too critical of 
Mrs. Purcell’s use of dialect and of her 
characterization of some of the Ne- 
groes. Being a Negro, perhaps my 
impression that Mrs. Purcell accepts 
as satisfactory the status of Negro 
education as pictured in Miracle in 
Mississippi is wrong. Nevertheless, 
Miracle in Mississippi is typical of 
that era in Negro education in the 
South which was characterized by 
paternalism on the part of the Southern 
white man and subservient gratitude 








on the part of the Negro in the giving 
and accepting of the mere fringes of 
education, and as such has its place in 
the history of Negro education. For- 
tunately, it is an era which is now 
drawing to an end. However, the same 
sound principles of education and of 
fine human relations practiced by Dr. 
Jones and his students and associates— 
both white and Negro—will serve them 
in the new era of integration and true 
equality in schools. The second half of 
the twentieth century must bring a 
new “miracle in Mississippi” in keep- 
ing with the new tempo of social, 
educational and political development 
of our nation. 


Dorotuy M. McALLIsTER 
Howard University Library 


Washington 1, D.C. 


Calamitous ‘‘Moderation”’ in 
Integration* 


An almost incredible fact of con- 
temporary race relations in relation to 
the 1954 decision of the Supreme Court 
is a general feeling of relief that has 
flooded the South and the nation. True 
enough, it is a craven, groveling, al- 
most cynical reaction, but it probably 
can be rationalized as “human” under 
the present circumstances. The nation 
remembers with a shudder the dire 
prophecies of race conflict and civil 
war foreseen and even threatened by a 
vociferous element of the Southern 
population, but no general violence 
has as yet broken out. People are likely 
therefore to find reasons for relief 
that “racial incidents’’ have been con- 
fined to such places as Money, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
These events may even be dismissed as 
nothing more nor less than routine 
developments, lamentable but not 
definitive in regional or in national 
terms. 

It is only when a skilled reporter like 
Carl Rowan fits the Emmett Till Case, 
the Arthurine Lucy Case, the Mont- 


*Carl T. Rowan, Go South To Sorrow.New 
York: Random House, 1957. Pp. 246. 
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gomery bus situation, and the Clinton 
school riots into a graphic pattern of 
subtractive harrying and muffled, col- 
lusive marauding that these “inci- 
dents” become stark revelations of the 
great extent of regional and national 
cowardice. Rowan is not to be con- 
fused with the hot-eyed Northern 
Negro publicist who goes into the 
South determined to write a sensa- 
tional exposé. Indeed, his South of 
Freedom, written largely from evi- 
dence gathered just before the 1954 
Court decision, was a temperate, even 
hopeful conspectus of interracial prog- 
ress in an imperfect region. Go South 
to Sorrow, however, is a searing indict- 
ment of the South and of the nation, 
and its restatement of the facts of the 
celebrated cases which it treats has the 
force and power, the shock and 
acridity of documentary revelation. 
Rowan disciplines his reportage to a 
confrontation of the roiling deteriora- 
tion of honor and of respect for the law 
which undermines the foundations of 
democracy not only in the South, but 
also in the nation. 

That the restatement of facts in Go 
South to Sorrow is of itself a powerful 
technique of social analysis is dis- 
turbingly clear. Rowan’s narrative is 
all the more poignant, moreover, be- 
cause it supplies the tones of clarity in 
truth to the familiar ring which the 
facts themselves have for the nation’s 
newspaper readers. Herein, indeed, 
wells the source of the indignation of 
the author, for he is summarizing a 
criminality which is well known inside 
and outside the South, but a crimi- 
nality which the region and the nation 
almost doggedly refuse to halt. The 
murderers of Emmett Till are known, 
but they have not been punished; 
Arthurine Lucy’s right to enter the 
University of Alabama is clear before 
the law, but she cannot be admitted; 
mob rule in Clinton was illegal, but 
the mob did rule. This flaunting of 
legality and morality and decency is 
possible, says Rowan, because - the 
conciliatory sentiments of a popular 
and pious attitude called “moderation” 


give a certain validity to the depreda- 
tions of the lawless. That “modera- 
tion’”’ which is applied to racial inte- 
gration in the South feels obligated to 
tolerate what it must view as the 
lesser evils of individual discomfiture 
of Negroes lest it seem to provoke the 
greater evils of a general civil strife. It 
must give a certain sanction to the 
scurrility of loud-mouthed criticism of 
the Supreme Court lest it appear to be 
taking a firm stand in support of a 
judiciary which has made an unpopular 
decision. 

Go South to Sorrow must not be read 
simply as one reporter’s interpretation 
of what is happening to democracy in 
the South. It can serve and ought to 
serve as bill of particulars in the 
struggle, still persisting, to right Ameri- 
can democracy’s ancient wrong. 


Joun S. Lasu 
Department of English 
Maryland State College 


Garde D’Haiti* 


Overwhelmed by the events of 
World War I and shadowed by the 
nonmilitary interests of the following 
years, the Marine Corps’ two decades 
in Haiti have eluded popular atten- 
tion. It is for this reason that Professor 
McCrocklin, a Marine reservist and 
author of several textbooks for the 
corps schools at Quantico, has pre- 
pared his account of the occupation. 

The author states that Haiti’s suc- 
cessful revolt from French rule in 1807 
had found it miserably unprepared for 
self-government. One president in the 
list stayed in office for twenty-five 
years. Of the two dozen chief execu- 
tives who had taken office down to 
1915 no fewer than fourteen had been 
deposed by revolutions. 

Professor McCrocklin claims that it 
was to avert European intervention, as 
well as to end chaos, that President 
Woodrow Wilson in July, 1915, ordered 


the Navy to restore order. An officer 


* James H. McCrocklin, Garde D’Haiti, 1915- 
1934, Annapolis: United States Naval Institute, 
1957. Pp. 399. 
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and eleven Marines moved in. Among 
their jobs was that of reforming an 
“army” with several hundred gen- 
erals, but few privates. 

There is the author’s graphic ac- 
count of the way in which the Marines 
took over the job of eliminating the 
“cacos” (bandicts), building up a 
native gendarmerie, restoring order in 
the towns and gradually in the rural 
districts, and steadily creating a gov- 
ernment to which in 1934 the United 
States could grant full independence. 
In a very apologetic tone the writer 
argues that, if there were harsh meas- 
ures, it is not surprising in retrospect. 

The book emphasizes only what may 
questionably be called the brighter side 
of the bestial and bloody American 
regime—the most atrocious in Ameri- 
can history which started under Wood- 
row Wilson, son of a minister. The 
bound volumes of the Nation and the 
New Republic written in the 1920's 
show some of the beastly slaughter of 
Haitians during the American occupa- 
tion. Garde D’Haiti, 1915-1934, of 
course, avoids any account of such 
actuality. The result is that the most 
significant aspects of history so far as 
Negrces are concerned would hardly 
appear in McCrocklin’s treatise. As 
a matter of fact, it is doubtful that any 
Furopean regime in Africa and else- 
where in colonial slaughter of natives 
equaled what Americans did in Haiti 
under predominantly Southern army 
and marine commanders. 

Garde D’ Haiti, /9/5—/934, in spite 
of its bias, exaggerations and other 
shortcomings, deserves consideration 
because it is an example of how history 
can be distorted to justify a particular 
line of action. 

Eureat Grant Jackson 

Department of History 
and Geography 

Morgan State College 


All Men Are Brothers* 


The life of Dr. Schweitzer, a philos- 


~ * Charlie May Simon, 4// Men Are Brothers. 
New York: E. 
192. 


P. Dutton Company, 1956. Pp. 





opher and theologian, an author and 
lecturer, an organist of genius, as well 
as a skillful doctor, has received so 
much international acclaim and has 
been so much popularized (by even 
such means as a successful motion 
picture) that this little work seems 
even somewhat superfluous. Simon has 
written it at the suggestion of this 
great humanitarian, checking on facts 
and crystallizing his impressions during 
his two extended visits to Gunsbach 
(Alsace) and Schweitzer’s hospital 
headquarters in Lambaréné. We are 
prone to accept Schweitzer’ S apprecia- 
tion of the manuscript: “‘I found it 
very sympathetic in its simplicity. One 
feels that you know the atmosphere 
and that you know me as I really am.” 
Erica Anderson’s exquisite photo- 
graphs, illustrating the varied aspects 
of Schweitzer’s life are also to be com- 
mended. 


Josepu S. Roucek 
Department of Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 


Race and Culture Contacts in the 
Modern World* 


The title of this outstanding book is 
somewhat misleading. One would ex- 
pect that “culture contacts in the 
modern world” would also include the 
treatment of majority-minority rela- 
tionships of the non-racial types (such 
as the various nationalities under the 
current Russification imperialism). Ac- 
tually, Frazier limits himself to the 
“racial problems” as one aspect of the 
total cultural problems created by the 
expansion overseas of European civili- 
zation. He distinguishes three types of 
racial frontiers, each with its special 
attributes, resulting from this expan- 
sion: (1) the older civilizations of Asia; 
(2) the tropical dependencies; and (3) 
multiracial communities (such as the 
United States and South Africa). His 
treatment shows that in the first 
phase of cultural contact the Euro- 

*E. Franklin Frazier, Race and Culture Con- 


tacts in the Modern World. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1957. Pp. 338. 
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peans and the natives do not even re- 
gard each other as belonging to the 
common genus of mankind. Then 
comes a phase characterized by eco- 
nomic organization: the production of 
goods and the making of money. This, 
in turn, leads into political organiza- 
tion, the effort to work out viable in- 
stitutions for the exercise of govern- 
mental power. Finally comes social or- 
ganization, the formation of patterns 
governing all relations among the 
various groups. Frazier concludes by 
ofiering his predictions as to the ulti- 
mate solution of these problems, dem- 
onstrating how and why it will differ 
in the United States and, say, China or 
Africa. If anything, Frazier is over- 
optimistic. As a leading sociologist, 
does he actually believe that ‘‘as im- 
perialism and colonialism based upon 
color disappear, racial and cultural 
differentation without implications of 
superiority and inferiority will become 
the basic pattern of a world order”’ (p. 
338)? And the final conclusion is really 
meaningless: ‘““What then will become 
of the racial frontiers? They will be- 
come the areas in which new cultures 
will ever be born and new peoples will 
continue the evolution of mankind” 
(p. 388). Such a statement is but a 
meaningless semantic cliché. 

But, on the whole, Frazier has given 
us another addition to his ever and 
rapidly growing library of his valuable 
publications. His work is thorough, 
dispassionate, fully documented and 
uninterruptedly exciting. 


Josepu S. Roucek 


Un-Americans* 


Frankly a political novel, this work 
is certainly as readable and exciting 
reading as they come. The theme is 
pure politics, with international in- 
trigue thrown in. Francis Xaviet Lang, 
affluent and celebrated foreign corre- 
spondent and radio broadcaster, goes 
to the stand to testify against the 
idealistic radical Ben Blau, an honest 


* Alvah Bessie, The Un-Americans. New York: 
Cameron Associates, 1957. Pp. 383. 








man who had fought for democracy in 
Spain. Within the framework there are 
many passages full of fighting excite- 
ment, and of unusual types of men 
and women. 

As a novel, the author can be com- 
plimented. But Bessie obviously has 
some personal grudges to settle. Since 
he fought in Spain with the Abraham 
Lincoln battalion in 1938, the fighting 
was done only on behalf of democracy 
pure and simple, without any indica- 
tion of the established fact that 
U.S.S.R. and international commu- 
nism had their fingers in the Spanish 
pie. Even in a novel to compare the 
work of communist international con- 
spiracy to the Masonic order, the 
Roman Catholic Church, Interna- 
tional Rotary, YMCA, and the So- 
ciety of Friends (p. 348) is a mark of 
idiocy. Or, as one of the heroes of 
Bessie characterizes the FBI agents: 
“There were two young squirts there 
who gave the impression of looking 
exactly alike, even though they really 
didn’t look alike at all. They were as 
deferential as autographed hunters 
and flashed badges at me that were 
pinned inside small leather wallets— 
FBI,” (p. 84). 

Improbable as such characteriza- 
tions as they are, some readers might 
find this work entertaining as a product 
of able but confused mind, using en- 
tertainment for political purposes. 


Joserpu S. Roucek 


A Primer on Communism* 


Using as the base the down-to-earth 
questions from more than 1,000 ac- 
tually posed by students, business- 
men, clergymen, teachers, farmers, 
housewives and industrial workers, 
Cronyon provided the answers, citing 
the names, dates and actual examples 
of communist activity throughout the 
world. 

In spite of the justifiable intentions 
of the author to throw more light 

* George W. Cronyn, 4 Primer on Commu- 


nism. New York: E. P. Dutton Company, 1957. 
Pp. 190. 
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on the deadly danger of communism 
(and the enthusiastic introduction by 
Dr. Franklin L. Burdette), the little 
volume falls somewhat flat. One won- 
ders what it adds to the many similar 
publications provided for us, mostly 
free, by several Congressional Com- 
mittees. And, in fact, it says nothing 
new whatever. But it is an honest 
attempt to compress in a short volume 
many actual facts about Dr. Jekyll’s 
and Mr. Hyde’s character and opera- 
tion. 


Joseru S. Roucek 


The Roots of American 
Communism* 


Draper was active in the Communist 
movement as a young student in the 
early thirties and served for a time on 
the staffs of the DAILY WORKER, 
THE NEW MASSES, and the Tass 
news agency. He broke with the move- 
ment in an early stage of World War 
II, but his youthful experiences have 
been a great asset in his historical re- 
search for this tremendously exciting 
book. There is no question thit 
Draper is an able writer, gifted enough 
to stud his work with clever phrases 
and have numerous communist leaders 
or spokesmen (Lincoln Steffens, John 
Reed, Louis C. Fraina, Sen Katayama, 
Boris Reinstein, Leon Trotsky, Earl 
Browder, William Z. Foster, Max 
Eastman, William Haywood, Bertram 
D. Wolfe, Benjamin Gitlow, etc.— 
whose pictures are reproduced here) 
come alive in his brilliant portraits of 
their biographies. 

The groundwork is laid by a sub- 
stantial background, the establishment 
and early career of the American Com- 
munist Party; the story ends in 1923 
(and we are promised that a later vol- 
ume, due in 1958, will carry the subse- 
quent history of the party up to 1945). 
We learn that “the older native Ameri- 
can Communists were born, with few 
exceptions, in the decade 1881-91. 

* Theodore Draper, The Roots of American 


Communism. New York: The Viking Press, 1957. 
Pp. 498. 
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They were still relatively close to the 
birth of the modern American labor 
movement; to the infancy of socialism, 
trade unionism, anarchism, and syndi- 
calism; to the heyday of radical and 
reform movements now only dimly 
remembered” (p. 11). Of great signifi- 
cance and interest is the citation of the 
factual information showing that the 
charge of ‘“‘un-Americanism” against 
the American Communist Party is 
basically true. For instance, ““The first 
Marxian Socialists in the United States 
were German immigrants who came 
over after the ill-fated German revolu- 
tion of ... No sooner had they arrived 
than they set about duplicating their 
old-world allegiances in their new 
homeland” (p. 11). Or, Draper stresses, 
“the most startling and significant 
aspect of the American Communist 
movement in 1919 was its national 
composition. For the Communist 
Party, the Russian members repre- 
sented almost 25 per cent of the total, 
and the entire East-European member- 
ship accounted for over 75 per cent. 
The English-speaking members repre- 
sented only 7 per cent with the Michi- 
gan group and 4 per cent without 
it.... It seems fair to accept a figure 
of about 10 per cent as maximum for 
the native-born or English-speaking 
membership” (p. 190). It is true that 
the English-speaking minority came to 
provide the core of long-run leaders, 
and that in subsequent years the Rus- 
sian percentage fell off sharply, but an 
examination of the background of the 
“great names” in Communist leader- 
ship (Louis C. Fraina, born in Italy, 
Louis B. Boudin, born in Russia, Sen 
Katayama, born in Japan, S. J. 
Rutgers came from Holland, Ludwig 
Lore from Germany, Boris Reinstein 
from Russia, Benjamin Gitkow from 
Russia, Jacob Spolansky from Russia, 
etc.) proves that a majority (to put it 
mildly) were either foreign-born or 
born in the United States from 
foreign-born parents. Significantly 
enough, ““The Negroes counted least of 
all in the early Communist movement. 
Not a single Negro delegate seems to 
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have attended either convention. So 
little was the Negro problem in the 
Communist consciousness that the 
Communist Labor program had noth- 
ing at all to say about it” (p. 192). 
In spite of the able handling of the 
subject, there are minor weaknesses. 
The “partial key to sources” (pp. 399- 
458) is, so to speak, “hidden,” at the 
end of the volume, and it takes some 
time to locate numerous references re- 
ferred to in by numbers throughout the 
text; this is simply a nuisance. The 
arade of names and incidents is a good 
Cescwical reading but more application 
of analysis and systematization of 














these historical events would make the 
book more popular, and especially 
since it is so necessary to popularize 
Draper’s findings on account of so 
many misconceptions about the Amer- 
ican brand of communism. And we 
hope that Draper will not have too 
much trouble with some of his saulty 
comments, which might induce some 
American well-doers and idealists to 
sue him. (An example: “The first 
Comintern messages specifically ad- 
dressed to the American Communists 
appeared in a well-known news maga- 
zine, Current History” —p. 242). 

JoserH S. Roucex 
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Current Trends in Negro Education, and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: ‘‘Desegregation in Educational Theatre” 


ie AGAINST ANY ATTEMPT, PRIVATE, 
PUBLIC, MINORITY, MAJORITY, LOCAL 
NATIONAL, GOVERNMENTAL or what 
have you to force upon education or 
educators any policies, ideas or pro- 
cedures. I include here the entire issue 
of desegregation, in education as a 
whole and in dramatic education spe- 
cifically. By the very fact that we, as 
educators, have accepted the responsi- 
bilities of training the future citizens of 
this country, then we are dedicated to 
training them for democratic living, to 
be prepared to live and work and think 
and create under the principles of 
democracy as determined by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. These 
principles, if we are to have an in- 
tegrity in our responsibilities as educa- 
tors, must be our only conscience, and 
that is why I say we must resist any 
kind of force or pressure that in any 
way attempts to pervert these—our— 
educational purposes. No one, in any 
area of education, should be forced to 
do anything contrary to democratic 
principles—and this includes being 
forced to “‘keep out.” 

If the aim of education in America, 
then, is education for democracy, and 
if the field of the dramatic arts is a 
legitimate part of American education, 
then there can be only one consistent 
answer to the questions concerning the 
priority, speed and degree of desegrega- 
tion in the educational theatre. 

We must take the principles of de- 
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segregation as integral aspects of our 
teaching. We cannot simply let our 
on-stage practices follow the practices 
of the community. For if our education 
were only a reflection of society, then 
our scientists would not train research 
people, for research scientists move 
ahead of what has already been ac- 
cepted in society; our psychologists 
would have to wait until all of society 
approved of the principles of psychia- 
try before training students for that 
field—and by that time who knows 
where we could get all the couches 
we'd need. The teacher of philosophy 
helps the student to develop the con- 
cepts of the ideal state or ideal justice 
or ideal beauty so that the student will 
have the materials for a worthwhile 
aim in life, even though the reality of 
that goal may not exist in the present 
society and may not exist in the com- 
munity into which the student will 
graduate. The student, however, will 
be prepared to work for something of 
value. If the teacher of philosophy can 
do it in the abstract, then we of the 
theatre can show it in form and 
application. 

This means, then, that we must in- 
stitute full concepts of democratic 
social integration into our play produc- 
tions and take the student, if nec- 
essary, ahead of society and present 
the ideal of democracy and _ social 
existence. 

There are a number of seeming limi- 
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tations in the process of desegregation 
in the educational theatre. It is un- 
doubtedly true that many communi- 
ties, college and off-campus alike, may 
not only be startled, but may strenu- 
ously object to the appearance of a 
non-Caucasian in a role that would 
normally be considered “white.” If we 
were commercial producers we might 
have reason, though not excuse, for 
care in such casting, for if the audience 
were not pleased, for valid or invalid 
reasons, we would be faced with 
financial failure. Yet, the commercial 
producers have integrated, even in the 
face of great threats. We are familiar 
with the great storm that broke in 1924 
with the casting of Eugene O'Neill’s 
All God’s Chillun’ Got Wings. The idea 
of a Negro acting in a role of dignity 
in the drama of the marriage of a 
Negro boy and a white girl was equiva- 
lent to the end of the world for many 
in the Northern as well as the Southern 
community. The cry was raised that 
“society’’—whatever that referred to 
—was not ready. Most of the news- 
papers came out strongly against the 
production, attempting to stop it from 
materializing, and they were joined by 
a large number of community groups. 
One newspaper even went so far as to 
demand that all red-blooded Ameri- 
cans should “scrap the play and 
mutilate the players.” As it turned out, 
despite warnings and threats, there was 
no violence, no real trouble from the 
audience or community, though the 
Mayor of New York did succeed in 
having the opening scene deleted from 
the performance. Perhaps the most 
forthright approach to threats of this 
kind was taken by Eugene O’Neill who, 
in response to a threatening letter from 
the head of the Ku Klux Klan, simply 
wrote back: “Go to Hell!” In the 
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thirty years since that time we have 
had, though with gradualness and at 
times with difficulty, more and more 
integration of roles in the professional 
theatre, and we have arrived at a 
point where full integration can be 
undertaken. Sometimes, perhaps, we 
tend to give the good elements of the 
community !ess credit than we should 
and we endow the evil elements with 
more power than they are entitled to. 
We are too often stampeded from 
principle by the vocal power end the 
threats of a special few. 

Though society can be won over to 
desegregation in the theatre, one might 
ask whether another limitation is not 
an even more important one, at least 
in priority. What are the kinds and 
number of roles ordinarily available for 
non-Caucasians, and, might integrated 
casting not violate the artistic prin- 
ciples of production? In studio and 
experimental ,roductions, of course, 
we can easily integrate, for our aim 
would not be the realistic validity of a 
complete play. For pudlic presentation 
the professional as well as the educa- 
tional theatre has given us some guides. 

There can be said to be four major 
areas of integrated casting for public 
performance. First, we have the play 
with a distinctly non-Causasian char- 
acter. This is not new and provides no 
difficulty. Second, there is the classic 
or play that is on its way to becoming 
a classic or which, in form or content 
or setting, approximates the work we 
usually call the classic. For example, 
Earl Hyman, a Negro, played the role 
of Dunois opposite Siobhan McKenna 
in the recent New York production of 
Saint Joan. Mr. Hyman has per- 
formed in similarly integrated roles in a 
number of Shakesperian productions. 
Third, there is the realistic?play, such 
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as The Man With the Golden Arm, in 
which Frederick O’Neal, a Negro, re- 
cently played the role of the detective. 
Mr. O’Neal participated in this kind of 
realistic integration in Elmer Rice’s 
The Winner a few seasons back, where 
he portrayed a judge. There are Ne- 
groes who are judges and detectives in 
our realistic society, and where there 
aren’t there some day will be. Where 
there is no racial designation in terms 
of the plot requirements of a play, 
there is no reason why a non-Cauca- 
sian, if artistically qualified, should not 
be given the role. And in the educa- 
tional theatre even this qualification is 
not of utmost concern. The fourth area 
of integration deals with the concept of 
theatre itself as an illusion. Frank 
Silvera, a Negro, recently finished a 
long run as the white father of the 
white boy in 4 Hatful of Rain. This 
kind of role is not new for him. Mr. 
Silvera played a theatrical producer 
who attempts to make love to Julie 
Harris in Madamoiselle Colombe, and 
he portrayed the innkeeper-narrator in 
Camino Real. Mr. Silvera is light-com- 
plexioned and for that reason he has 
been often turned down for Negro 
parts because he is too light and for 
white parts because he is too dark. 
However, as Mr. Silvera protested 
some years ago when he was refused a 
reading for d4nna Lucasta because he 
was not dark enough for the role: “I’ve 
spent a lot of time and money learning 
how to be an actor, and that includes 
how to use makeup. If you want me to 
be taller, I’ll get elevator shoes; if you 
want me to be bigger, I’ll pad my 
belly; and if I’m not the right color, 
Stein’s is still in business and so is Max 
Factor.” Well, we of the educational 
theatre have spent time and money 
and learned makeup, too. And the 
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prices of Mr. Factor’s products have 
not gone up ¢haé much. 

We have four major areas, then, in 
which we can use integrated casting: 
the clearly non-Caucasian role, the 
previously considered “‘white’’ role in 
the classic, the non-racially designated 
role in the realistic play, and in other 
plays through the use of makeup and 
stage artistry. In an article titled 
“The Integration of the Negro Actor 
on the New York Stage” in the 
Educational Theatre Journal of May, 
1956, I attempted to indicate that 
integrated casting on the professional 
stage can be limited only so far as the 
potential of democracy is limited, and 
that casting on the basis of talent and 
not prejudice has been very successful. 
The educational theatre cannot do less, 
certainly, than the professional theatre. 
If our aim, further, is the highest 
degree of artistic perfection, then only 
through integrated casting can we be 
sure we get the best actor for the role. 

Last summer I discussed the subject 
with M. Roger Ferdinand, head of the 
French Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
who indicated that though his school 
has complete integration in all the 
school exercises, there are only a rela- 
tive handful of non-Caucasians (prin- 
cipally from French Africa) who audi- 
tion for enrollment because of the 
scarcity of roles for non-Caucasians in 
the professional theatre. Even though 
we are less professionally and com- 
mercially oriented, this is one of the 
limitations in this country, too. As- 
suming that we wish to work in the 
desegregated situation, there are usu- 
ally very few non-Caucasian students 
in the predominantly Caucasian school 
who will try out for plays. With due 
cause, this student often feels that he 
will not be given a role purely because 
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of bias. Let me briefly cite a couple of 
personal experiences with this limita- 
tion. Some years ago, at a school in the 
mid-west, I had difficulty casting for 
the clearly racially designated roles in a 
studio production of Native Son. The 
fairly large department of dramatic 
arts had only one Negro major and 
very few other Negroes in the school 
who had been drawn toward the 
theatre at all. More recently, at a New 
York City college, as faculty advisor 
to the Drama Club, I reluctantly felt 
obliged to go along with the group’s 
plans to get a student from another 
college to play the clearly designated 
role of a Negro farmhand in one pro- 
duction. 

Of course there are many schools 
that are taking purposive steps to 
rectify this situation. One drama 
director of a New York college has 
cast a Negro girl in the role of an 
American Indian, a Phillipine girl in a 
so-called “white” role, and a Negro 
man in a major role that would or- 
dinarily be “white.” This approach 
does become known to students and 
now a greater number of non-Cauca- 
sians come to tryouts at that school. 
Sometimes we have to be subtle in 
forwarding the purposes of desegrega- 
tion. Several years ago, in a school in 
the New York area, a non-Caucasian, 
a boy of Chinese descent, became a 
dramatic arts major, but refrained 
from trying out for any roles. On the 
basis of experience in high school and 
in society, this boy simply withdrew 
into a shell to avoid further personal 
hurt. Through some subtle manipula- 
tion he found the incentive to try out 
for plays, surprisingly found himself 
cast in some, and reaping the benefits 
of personal confidence and of better 
psychological adjustment, he began to 
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take full advantage of the educational 
opportunities due him as a dramatic 
arts major. This young man, now work- 
ing for his doctorate in the field, 
demonstrates something else that hap- 
pens when desegregation occurs: the 
building of the more integrated per- 
sonality and better adjustment of the 
individual to the community. 

We are often told that another limi- 
tation in desegregation is the poten- 
tially fearful reaction and effect upon 
the participating students. In some 
sections of the country this argument 
is sometimes the most vocal one given 
in objection to integration. Where de- 
segregation has taken place, this factor 
has become not a limitation but an 
advantage. With any degree of ob- 
jective or democratic orientation in 
their college training and under the 
sympathetic guidance of the drama 
teacher, the students will integrate in 
rehearsal even though some may have 
had personal doubts about it, and by 
the time performance comes along 
early prejudices very often have faded 
or completely disappeared. In a re- 
hearsal situation people are not judged 
by race or religion or political affilia- 
tion, but, as has been demonstrated on 
the athletic field as well, in terms of 
what they contribute to the group 
goal. Where desegregation has taken 
place in the educational, as well as in 
the professional theatre, there has 
been a decided increase in the degree 
of effective education in the area of 
human relations. Desegregation has 
greatly helped the educational de- 
velopment of all the participants in 
learning group cooperation for their 
life in the outside society, in de- 
veloping sensitivity to people, situa- 
tions and attitudes of all kinds. Just as 
the richest and most effective learning 
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for all students in, let’s say, that class 
in philosophy necessitates the equal 
participation in the classroom of pupils 
from as many ethnic, economic, racial 
and religious groups in the society as 
possible, so does the best learning in 
the dramatic arts require the same. 
As the late Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
then President of Fisk University, 
wrote in his excellent article in The 
New York Times last fall, the purpose 
of integration is to forward the de- 
velopment and improve the education 
of the white as well as the Negro 
children. 

To forward the concepts of integra- 
tion is easier for some of us than it is 
for others. I am well aware that I can 
speak with more confidence about pro- 
cedures to be followed than can others 
because I do not have to deal with 
White Citizens Councils or the Ku 
Klux Klan. However, many who are 
not of the New York area would be 


quite surprised at the kinds of opposi- 
tion one can encounter on Long Island. 


Desegregation presents a problem, 
and, certainly, we already have enough 
problems in our field; and we have 
our share of ulcers, of educators who 
have compromised their ideals, and of 
those who have simply gone into the 
insurance business. But the potentials 
to be derived from desegregation make 
further efforts in this direction worth- 
while and necessary. Desegregation 
will give us better overall education, 
through the development of group 
relationships, the wider exchange of 
ideas, the healthier development of the 
individual and group personalities. It 
will give us a wider range of talent, 
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resulting in better productions, ar- 
tistically, and helping to better train 
the participants and the audience. It 
will help the educational theatre 
achieve its rightful place in the van- 
guard of those areas of education for- 
warding the overall goal of teaching 
for democracy. 


Perhaps the greatest limitation in 
desegregation is our own lassitude. No 
one is going to desegregate for us. 
Those of us who feel the necessity of 
such an approach must institute de- 
segregation in our own backyards—or 
backstages—with all possible speed. 
After all, it took only a relative hand- 
ful of courageous people to bring about 
the legal decision against segregation 
in the schools, and more recently, the 
concerted will and individual courage 
of another handful to achieve the legal 
mandate against segregation in buses. 


The field of the dramatic arts is a 
relatively new one in American educa- 
tion. But it is moving forward quickly, 
in a sense like the whole concept of 
democracy, like the buses of Mont- 
gomery, moving through the streets of 
all of our cities and of the entire world. 
But it is not a steamroller, throwing 
one person here and another there. 
Democracy has made room on the bus 
for all—no one will be kept off. It is 
this idea, conscientiously applied by us 
to educational theatre, that will elimi- 
nate any relics of artistic or cultural 
serfdom and that will forward intellec- 
tual and moral dignity in education 
generally and in the dramatic arts 
specifically. I hope we will all get on 
that bus! 








Section B: Some Tendencies in Demographic Trends 
in Maryland, 1950-1956! 


Eureat Grant JAcKson 


Department of History and Geography, Morgan State College 


oe POPULATION IN- 
CREASED IN THE PERIOD FROM 
1950 tro 1955 by 17 per cent due to 
growth in the metropolitan areas. 
Only five other states had propor- 
tionate increases higher than this— 
Nevada, Arizona, Florida, Delaware 
and California. This magnitude of 
increase in itself is a most important 
factor to consider in examining social 
change. In addition, some of the figures 
behind this increase reveal significant 
developments in the composition of the 
population, and in the economic 
setting. 

First of all, it should be pointed out 
that a great portion of Maryland’s 
population increase is not due to a 
rise in the birth rate, although this is 
certainly one important cause; half of 
the increase is due to in-migration, that 
is, people moving here from outside 
the state. This means that forecasts as 
to the future composition of Mary- 
land’s population are even more neb- 
ulous than if we could base the outlook 
on the behavior of a population native 
to the area. The job opportunities and 
other attractions which draw people to 
Maryland may increase or decline in 
varying degrees, or they may remain 
constant. 

In the meantime, we can look at the 
figures to learn something about those 
who have been coming here from other 
places. During the year preceding the 


—_—_———_ ” 

1This paper and its supporting statistical 
tables are based on the latest information avail- 
able at the time of the present writing. 
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1950 Census, 98,190 persons over one 
year of age moved into Maryland, 
representing 4.3 per cent of the total 
1950 population. Of these, 7,460, or 
about 8 per cent, were nonwhite. Most 
of the in-migrants came to urban areas, 
some came to rural nonfarm areas; 
very few went to live in rural farm 
communities. Most of them came from 
Southern states. 

People also have been moving out of 
State, but in much smaller numbers 
than those moving in. One of the im- 
portant facts about this out-migration 
is that it takes away a fair number of 
Maryland’s older citizens—those 65 
years of age and older. Over the years, 
and continuing up to the present, 
about 2 to 24% per cent of those 65 
and over have been moving out of the 
State, with the result that Maryland’s 
population 65 and over still constitutes 
7 per cent of the total.? This proportion 
has held constant for 1940, 1950 and 
1955. (Incidentally, 66 per cent of 
these older people live in cities.) 

Comparing the age composition for 
1950 and for 1955,3 children under 5 
continue to account for a little more 
than 11 per cent of the total. However, 
the group from 5 to 18 years of age 
represented 23 per cent of the total in 
1955, compared to only 19.9 per cent 
in 1950 (a reflection of the upsurge in 


2 U. S. Bureau of the Census, Series P-25, No. 
132 and No. 151. Also see figures compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on some recent changes in the age 
“nee of Maryland’s population. 

3 Thid. 
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the birth rate during the war years), 
and the group aged 18 to 34 dropped 
to 24.7 per cent from 27.4 per cent in 
1950 (reflecting mainly the declining 
birth rate prior to the war). The age 
groups from 35 on, continued to repre- 
sent about the same proportion of the 
total population in 1955 as in 1950. 
The Bureau of the Census has pre- 
pared some projections of the number 
of persons aged 18 to 35 for selected 
years through 1973, assuming the same 
net migration rate as occurred in the 
period 1940-1950, indicating that by 
1973 there will be 513,000 persons in 
this group. For those 65 and over, the 
United States Department of Health 
has projected that by 1970, assuming 
current migration rates and mortality 
factors, they will number 244,000. 

A significant change, not in total 
numbers but in distribution within the 
State, has occurred in the nonwhite 
segment of the population. This shift 
is, of course, partly the result of the 
trend to migrate away from rural farm 
areas, and it has brought about marked 
declines in the proportion of nonwhites 
in the counties of Calvert, Charles, 
Kent, Queen Anne’s and St. Mary's. 
Baltimore County, in contrast to the 
other three metropolitan counties in 
the State (Anne Arundel, Montgomery 
and Prince George’s) experienced 
about the same rate of growth for both 
the white and nonwhite segments, and 
in Baltimore City the nonwhite group 
actually increased by 35.9 per cent, 
compared to only 4.5 per cent for the 
white. This means that in 1950 the 
proportion of nonwhites in Baltimore 
City was 23.8 per cent, while in 1940 
it has been only 19.4 per cent. The 
picture, then, is one of increasing con- 
centration of Maryland’s nonwhite 
population in the Baltimore area.‘ 


Possibly connected with this shift in 
racial composition, is the personal in- 
come distribution.’ For example, in 
1951 Baltimore City accounted for 43 
per cent of total personal income in the 
State, and in 1955 had dropped to 39.8 
per cent. The Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research of the University 
of Maryland has pointed out that the 
personal income in Maryland is highly 
concentrated geographically. Balti- 
more City and the four metropolitan 
counties of Anne Arundel, Baltimore, 
Montgomery and Prince George’s ac- 
counted for 78.8 per cent of the State 
personal income in 1951, and for 80.9 
per cent in 1955. The increase in the 
counties’ shares, and the decline in 
Baltimore City’s share, is due to a 
certain extent to a tendency on the 
part of those with higher incomes to 
desert the Citv in favor of nearby 
counties. 

On a per capita basis, personal in- 
come changes in Maryland show that 
its citizens are participating in the 
general economic prosperity. Per capita 
income for the State was $1,460 in 
1950 and $1,991 in 1955. In 1950, 
Montgomery County was the only 
area where per capita income was 
$1,800 or more, and by 1955 there were 
seven such areas—including not only 
Baltimore City and the four metro- 
politan counties of Anne Arundel, 
Baltimore, Montgomery and Prince 
George’s, but also one county in 
Western Maryland—Washington; and 
one on the Eastern Shore— Wicomico. 
Maryland business is enterprising, and 
communities outside the immediate 
spheres of the cities of Baltimore and 

4 See attached Table B. 

5“Personal Income in Maryland Counties 
1951-1955,” Studies in Business and Economics, 


10; No. 4, March, 1957, Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, University of Maryland. 





Washington which dominate the eco- 
nomic activity in the State, are be- 
ginning to develop their economic re- 
sources. 

This increase in per capita income is 
especially interesting, since it accom- 
panies a large increase in population at 
the same time. The counties where 
population has not increased, are also 
those with low per capita incomes. 

Connected with the increasing de- 
gree of economic development, is the 
trend of migration from farms, which 
resulted in a decline of 27.3 per cent in 
Maryland’s rural farm population dur- 
ing the period 1940-1950.° Nearly half 
of the 60,000 persons moving from 
farms were between the ages of 10 and 
19, and another large proportion—18 
per cent—were over 50 years of age in 
1940, an indication of the observed 
tendency of the aged white population 
to migrate to urban areas, despite the 
low level of income prevalent in the 
older age group. Among the nonwhites, 
there appears to be little of this ten- 
dency. The writer would like to inter- 
ject a word here on the income of those 
over 65. A nation-wide survey in 1952 
showed that more than one-third o 
these older people had income too low 
to meet a minimum emergency budget, 
and more than half had incomes less 
than sufficient to maintain a self-re- 
specting standard of living. A United 
States Department of Labor study? in 
1950 presented figures on levels of 
income necessary to maintain a decent 
standard of living in various cities. The 
budget for Baltimore was $1,779, of 
which $603 would go for housing. In 
Maryland, the median income of men 





6U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. Statistical Bulletin No. 
176, “Farm Population—Net Migration from the 
Rural-Farm Population, 1940-50,” June, 1956. 
™ Monthly Labor Review, September, 1951. 
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in this age group was $1,396, and of 
women $611. 

Turning to some of the changes 
taking place as a result of movement of 
population within the State, it is 
interesting to look at some of the 
socio-economic characteristics of in- 
migrants and out-migrants of the six 
economic areas:® 


Area 1, including the Western-most 
counties of Allegany and 
Garrett 

Area 2, including the Central coun- 
ties—Washington, Freder- 
ick, Carroll, Harford, Cecil 
and Howard 

Area 3, including Southern coun- 
ties—Calvert, Charles and 
St. Mary’s 

Area 4, the Eastern Shore counties 

Area A, the Baltimore area—Balti- 
more City and Baltimore 
and Anne Arundel counties 

Area B, the Washington area coun- 
ties of Montgomery and 
Prince George’s 


It is not unexpected that Area 1, 
(Allegany and Garrett Counties) which 
has been economically depressed for 
some years as a result of declining 
activity in the coal] mines and textile 
industry, has a marked trend to out- 
migration, and that the “socio-eco- 
nomic profile’? of the out-migrants 
reveals a group composed largely of 
those with grade school education or 
less, with occupations as operatives 
and laborers, and with low incomes. 
The composition of in-migrants to this 
area, on the other hand, shows higher 
education, a larger proportion in the 
professional, technical and managerial 
occupations, and a somewhat higher 


8 See Table A. 
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income scale. This seems natural 
since persons moving into such an area 
more than likely are brought there by 
employers who have already engaged 
their services. 

Area 2 (made up of the Central- 
Western counties) is characterized by 
net in-migration, and the socio-eco- 
nomic profile, or education-occupa- 
tion-income composition shows a scale 
somewhat lower for in-migrants than 
for out-migrants. This may be a re- 
flection of the movement into Area 2 
from Area 1 of those who are attempt- 
ing to improve their economic status. 

Area 3 (the Southern counties) ex- 
perienced slight net out-migration in 
the year preceding the 1950 census, 
with a greater proportion of the. in- 


migrants on the lower end of the educa- 
tion-occupation-income scale than was 
true of the out-migrants. 

Area 4 (the Eastern Shore counties) 
statistics for this period show a gain 
in population from those moving into 
the area, with the weight somewhat 
heavier in the in-migrant group for 
occupations as operatives and laborers, 
with lower incomes, than was the case 
among the out-migrants. 

Area A, representing Baltimore City 
and Anne Arundel and Baltimore 
counties, had net-in-migration char- 
acterized by those in the lower end of 
the education-occupation-income scale, 
and the out-migrants represented sub- 
stantial proportions in the higher part 
of the scale. 


TABLE A 
Poputation Mositity, Maryann, 1949-1950° 








Movers Other 





Total Within Co. in 
Total Population Total County State 
One Year of Age and Over 2,294,312 356,310 211,060 47,060 
White 1,915,932 306,940 174,105 42,105 
Non-white 378 , 380 49 ,370 36,955 4,955 
In-migrants Out-migrants ‘ Net 


Number 





% of % of 
Number 1950 Pop. Number 1950 Pop. 
98,190 4.3 66,115 yA 
(non-white, 7,460) (non-white 5,585) 


In-migrants from other states came to: 


% 1950 


+32,075 +1.4 
(non-white +1,875) 


Urban Areas Rural-nonfarm Areas Rural-farm Areas Total 
68 ,575 26 ,000 3,615 98 ,190 
One year of age and over 
Area In-migration Out-migration 

1 2,290 4,635 
2 11,685 9,495 
3 5,000 5,200 
4 7 ,080 6,080 
A 37 ,390 33 ,630 
B 52,685 16,820 








* Figures on this chart are based on U. S. Census Bureau data published in Series P-E, No. 
4B, “Population Mobility, States and State Economic Areas.” 
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Area B, Montgomery and Prince 
George’s counties, had the heaviest 
in-migration rate of any area in the 
State, approaching 10 per cent. There 
was very slight difference in the char- 
acteristics of in-migrants and out- 
migrants in this area. 

Succinctly, it has been said that “‘one 
picture is worth a thousand words.” 
If this is true, let Table A (referred to 
previously) and the following tables 
tell their own story. For a more com- 
plete detailed analysis, the reader may 


desire to examine the sources on which 
the information in all of the tables js 
based. 

It is important to notice the growing 
trend to concentration of Maryland’s 
non-white population in the Baltimore 
area. Estimates for July 1, 1956 by the 
Baltimore City Health Department 
indicate that the proportion of non- 
white in Baltimore at that time was 29 
per cent, compared to the 23.8 per 
cent shown for 1950. 


TABLE B 
Racial Composition 


MarYLAND PopuLaTIon By CounrtIEs!® 








Per Cent Increase, 1940-1950 


Non-White As 
Per Cent of Total 





By Race Population 

TOTAL WHITE Non-WHITE 1940 1950 
Allegany 3.0 3.1 5.6 ts 1.4 
Anne Arundel 71.7 87.6 26.1 26.1 19.2 
Baltimore 73.4 73.6 71.2 6.8 6.7 
Baltimore City 10.5 4.5 35.9 19.4 23.8 
Calvert 15.4 74.4 §.1 46.5 42.4 
Caroline Kye, 4.8 0.4 19.6 19.0 
Carroll 15.0 15.9 D2 , 4.6 
Cecil 26.3 27.8 11.0 8.9 7.8 
Charles 32.9 46.3 13.8 41.0 35.1 
Dorchester 0.7 1.0 4.8 28.9 27.7 
Frederick 8.7 10.2 8.4 $.2 6.9 
Garrett i eS 3.3 
Harford 47.7 49.0 37.8 13.6 6.0 
Howard 34.6 33.9 38.0 16.3 16.7 
Kent 1.6 | 12.2 30.2 26.1 
Montgomery 95.9 105.1 18.7 10.6 6.4 
Prince George’s 117.0 233.9 40.9 - 18.2 11.8 
Queen Anne’s 0.7 a 11.0 30.0 26.6 
St. Mary’s 99.0 133.6 26.6 32.3 20.5 
Somerset 1.0 3.5 3.8 Sof 35.3 
Talbot 3.4 8.5 8.1 30.5 27.1 
Washington 14.6 14.4 22.6 2.6 2.8 
Wicomico 14.8 15.6 11.9 21.7 21.2 
Worcester 9.0 10.1 6.4 21.4 30.7 
MARYLAND 28.6 28.7 25.5 16.6 16.6 








10 U, S. Bureau of the Census, 
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TABLE C 
Mary.LanpD Poputation Cuances, 1950-1956" 

Estimated Mid-year Population Per Cent 

‘1950 1956 Annual 

% of % of Increase 

Number State Number State Over 1950 

Maryland State 2,354,158 — 2,777,000 — 2.99 
Baltimore City 950,000 40.4 974,000 35.1 0.42 
Total Counties 1,404,158 59.6 1,803,000 64.9 4.73 
Montgomery 166,413 73 256,500 H:2 9.02 
Prince George’s 196,799 8.4 288,600 10.4 ys 
Anne Arundel 118,617 5.0 171,700 6.2 7.45 
Baltimore 273,134 11.6 370,400 13.3 5.93 
Cecil 33 , 530 1.4 44,700 1.6 5.55 
Harford 52,200 2.2 66,200 2.4 4.47 
Wicomico 39 , 769 1.7 47 ,600 a 3.28 
Charles 23 , 560 1.0 28 ,000 1.0 3.14 
Worcester 23 ,196 1.0 27 , 400 1.0 3.02 
Howard 23 , 268 1.0 27 ,400 1.0 2.96 
Dorchester 27 ,820 1.2 32,600 ia 2.86 
St. Mary’s 29 473 $.3 34,000 42 2.56 
Carroll 45 ,054 Lg 50,200 1.8 1.90 
Calvert 12,140 J 13 ,400 a 1.73 
Kent 13 ,694 6 14,900 a 1.47 
Frederick 62,421 a 67 ,800 2.4 1.43 
Washington 79 ,137 3.4 85,700 = 3.1 1.38 
Queen Anne’s 14,594 6 15,200 ‘a 0.69 
Caroline 18,251 8 18,600 ia 0.32 
Somerset 20,751 9 21,100 8 0.28 
Talbot 19 456 8 19,500 of 0.04 
Allegany 89 ,622 3.8 82,500 3.0 —1.33 
Garrett 21,259 a 19 ,000 “a —1.77 
United States 151,683 ,000 168 ,091 ,000 1.80 








1 Estimated by Maryland State Department of Health. 





Section C: Makerere: The University College of 
East Africa* 


E. M. CuHILveR 


Director of Oxford University Institute of Commonwealth Studies; until recently 
Secretary of Britain’s Colonial Social Science Research Council 


I 1921, pURING THE GOVERNOR- 
SHIP OF Str Ropert Corynpon, 
the Government of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate established a technical school, 
designed to train pupils from the mis- 
sion schools. Ed ication in Uganda was 
then entirely in the hands of the mis- 
sions. In the following year it was ex- 
panded into a Government college, and 
to it was attached a small number of 
students to be trained as medical as- 
sistants and as technicians in the 
Government Survey Department. 

By 1925 the College was giving 
courses in surveying, agriculture, me- 
chanics, carpentry, teacher-training 
and medical training; after 1928 artisan 
training was transferred to the new 
Kampala Technical School, and 
Makerere College began to assume the 
form of a professional school, and to 
act as a bridge between the secondary 
schools and post-secondary work. The 
expansion of the College owed a good 
deal to the interest of the Governor, 
Sir William Gowers (1925-32), to the 
Director of Education, Mr. E. R. J. 
Hussey, and to the energy of its 
Principal, Mr. D. G. Tomblings. 

*Makerere College Calendar (annual); An- 
nual Reports to the Council (annual); Higher 
Education in East Africa, 1937; Report of the 
Commission for Higher Education in the Colo- 
nies 1945; The Inter-University Council for 
Higher Education Overseas, 1946-54, 1955; 
African Education, 1953; J. E. Goldthorpe, “An 
African Elite,” in British Journal of Sociology, 
1955; East African Institute of Social Research: 
A Report on Three Years’ Work, Kampala, 
1954; James S. Coleman, ‘Nationalism in 


Tropical Africa” American Political Science 
Review. Vol. XLVIII, 1954. 


From All Parts of Fast Africa 

Even at this early stage in its 
growth, pupils attended from all parts 
of East Africa. Any recognized ma- 
triculation examination or the Uganda 
Government junior secondary exami- 
nation was accepted as the standard 
for entry. By 1935 some 400 students, 
representing 16 tribes, had passed 
through the College, and the first 
successes had been gained in preparing 
candidates for matriculation through 
the Cambridge School Certificate. The 
professional courses offered were al- 
ready much above matriculation stand- 
ard. The College was residential and 
divided, like an English public school, 
into houses with house-tutors and 
student prefects. 

The development of Makerere Col- 
lege into a University College for 
Africans only, had already been 
mooted when, in 1936, the then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, The 
Rt. Hon. W. G. A. Ormsby-Gore 
(later Lord Harlech), appointed a 
Commission to study, inter alia, the 
possibilities of transforming the College 
into an establishment for higher edu- 
cation in East Africa as a whole. 

The declaration of policy which was 
included in the terms of reference of 
the Commission was the end product 
of a more active policy in the Colonial 
Office in favor of higher education. The 
Chairman of the Commission was Earl 
de la Warr, the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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and it included several eminent edu- 
cationists. In September, 1937, the 
Commission’s report was published. 
It recognized in the institutions asso- 
ciated with Makerere College (the 
post-secondary professional courses) 
“the beginnings of a university and the 
full potentialities of a university,” and 
recommended the separation of the 
secondary from the post-secondary 
work at the College. The latter was 
to be concentrated in a new Higher 
College of East Africa which should 
develop rapidly into a University 
College, and, to this end, should be 
granted the autonomy appropriate to 
a university institution of the English 
civic type. 


Commission Appointed 


At this period Sir Philip Mitchell 
was Governor of Uganda (1935-40). 
He secured for the Higher College a 
fine hilly site on the outskirts of 
Kampala, an endowment, and build- 
ings. The building of the main ad- 
ministrative block was completed in 
1941. By 1943 the College had 114 
resident students, and 24 training in 
the associated departmental schools 
maintained by Government technical 
departments; and was awarding di- 
plomas in the courses offered for 
teachers, and medical, veterinary and 
agricultural assistants. 

The war of 1939-45 did not put a 
stop to efforts of the Colonial Office to 
establish university education in those 
dependent territories which lacked it, 
and which formed large enough terri- 
torial or regional units to support it. 
In 1943 there were only four colonial 
universities, the Royal University of 
Malta, the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem, the University of Hong 
Kong, and the University of Ceylon, 


‘ 
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and several institutions, like Makerere 
College, approaching university stand- 
ards. 

In that year the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the Rt. Hon. Oliver 
Stanley, appointed a Commission 
under Mr. Justice Asquith “to con- 
sider the principles which should guide 
the promotion of higher education, 
learning and research and the develop- 
ment of universities in the Colonies; 
and to explore means whereby universi- 
ties and other appropriate bodies in the 
United Kingdom may be able to 
cooperate with institutions of higher 
education in the Colonies in order to 
give effect to these principles.’”’ The 
Commission reported in June, 1945, 
and its recommendations became the 
basis of official higher education policy. 


Inter-University Council 


Henceforward the Colonial Office ac- 
cepted the proposition ‘that expendi- 
ture on true university, rather than 
professional, education would not 
hinder but help the expansion of 
popular instruction, and that colonial 
university colleges should be developed 
to prepare students for the examina- 
tions of the University of London 
(which alone of English Universities 
has power to award external degrees) 
until such time as they could earn the 
status of independent universities. 

The universities of the United King- 
dom, with the encouragement of the 
Colonial Office, set up a cooperative 
advisory body, the Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education in the 
Colonies, to assist the existing higher 
colleges in recruitment of staff, in the 
creation of adequate libraries and in 
general academic development. 

The Council cooperates in such a 
manner as to allow for local variations 
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and a bias in favor of studies of re- 
gional relevance in, for example, his- 
tory, social studies and agriculture. 

Two members of the Asquith Com- 
mission had visited the Makerere 
College in 1944 and with their advice 
the syllabus of the Higher College was 
slanted further in the direction of the 
London degree courses, and a con- 
siderable physical and academic ex- 
pansion was put in train with help 
from Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare funds. 


Quinquennial Grants 


In 1945 the Uganda Government 
Ordinance, under which the Higher 
College was instituted, was amended to 
bring it into line with the requirements 
of an autonomous, interracial Univer- 
sity College. In 1946, Professor W. D. 
- Lamont succeeded the previous Prin- 
cipal, Mr. G. C. Turner (1939-45). He 
negotiated for quinquennial grants 
from the British and Colonial Govern- 
ments (capital £350,000, recurrent 
£39,000) which enabled the College to 
expand, and for the “special relation- 
ship” with the University of London 
recommended by the Asquith Com- 
mission, which was finally approved in 
all its details by the London Univer- 
sity Senate in the year of his retire- 
ment, 1949. He was succeeded by 
Professor Bernard de Bonsen, the 
present Principal. By 1950, therefore, 
students were being prepared for the 
intermediate and final General exami- 
nations in Arts and Science degrees of 
the University of London. 

The position in the academic year 
ending in 1956 was promising. With 
assistance mainly from Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare funds, but also 
from East African Governments and 
private benefactors a substantial build- 
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ing program had been undertaken. 
Three Halls of Residence had been 
built, one for women, and _ lecture 
rooms, laboratories, administration 
buildings and staff buildings had been 


-completed. There were 558 students in 


residence (30 of them women), and a 
teaching staff of 115 divided into 
Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, 
Agriculture, Education and Veterinary 
Science. An Extra-mural Department 
had been set up in 1953. 

Attached to the College was the 
East African Institute of Social Re- 
search with a staff of 13, including two 
Africans, which was engaging in so- 
ciological, economic and linguistic re- 
search. The College had been able to 
attract to its staff scholars of interna- 
tional reputation in the fields of 
physical and social anthropology and 
medicine, and had established itself as 
a center for social, nutritional, and 
geographical studies. The staff, though 
still largely British, included Common- 
wealth and American citizens, and a 
growing number of locally-born East 
Africans. 


Degree Courses 


The London degree courses offered 
by the College are soon to be expanded 
to include the Bachelor of Arts honors 
degrees in English, History, Geog- 
raphy and Mathematics, the Bachelor 
of Science (Economics) degree, and 
degree courses in agriculture and 
veterinary medicine. Facilities now 
exist for graduate study for the master 
of arts and master of science degrees of 
London University. In addition the 
College awards its own diplomas and 
certificates in Fine Art, Agriculture 
(three years after two years of pre- 
liminary study), Veterinary Science 
(four years after two years preliminary 
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study) and Education (two years after 
two years preliminary study, or one 
year after graduation). The College 
Licentiateship in Medicine and Surgery 
(a seven year course) is now accepted 
as a registrable medical qualification in 
East Africa, and the College hopes that 
before long it may be accepted by the 
General Medical Council as such in the 
United Kingdom. 

The present situation was not 
reached without difficulty. Only a few 
secondary schools, among which were 
Kings’ College, Budo, and the Alliance 
High School, Kikuyu, were able to 
present students for admission com- 
parable in standards of general educa- 
tion to students of other Common- 
wealth Universities. Much work which, 
in the United Kingdom, would be done 
in sixth forms (senior year high school) 
had to be done in preliminary courses, 
and intensive teaching in the English 
language was necessary in the stu- 
dents’ first year. The expansion and 
improvement of secondary education 
in East Africa, and the earlier introduc- 
tion of the English language as a sub- 
ject in the primary schools (where 
teaching is largely in the vernacular) 
has assisted teaching at a true Uni- 
versity level. The problem of teaching 
at an advanced level in English to 
students, the bulk of. whom speak 
Bantu, Nilotic, Hamitic or Asian 
languages at home, is likely to remain. 

Certain of the features peculiar to 
English University life—the allocation 
of each student to a hall of residence 
under a resident warden, who is con- 
cerned with his students’ moral wel- 
fare, and to an academic tutor respon- 
sible for reporting on his progress, have 
been reproduced. There is an active 
students’ council, the Makerere Col- 
lege Guild, to which are affiliated 
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numerous student societies and clubs, 
among them political, musical and 
historical societies. The most interest- 
ing of these is perhaps the Inter-tribal 
Society which seeks to break down 
tribal prejudices. These societies stage 
debates and their members read pa- 
pers, some of which find their way into 
the students’ magazine “Makerere.” 
Staff and students have combined to 
present Shakespeare plays to local 
audiences. The College has several 
playing fields for football, hockey, 
cricket and other sports. Athletics are 
organized by the students themselves, 
and student dances with student 
bands, are a popular feature of College 
life. 


Inter-Racial Character 


The inter-racial character of the 
College has begun to manifest itself. 
The first European students have 
made their appearance, and there 
are a number of Indian and Arab 
students. The improvement in stand- 
ards will, it is hoped, attract more 
European students in future, though 
the new inter-racial Royal Technical 
College at Nairobi will probably serve 
those seeking technological and cer- 
tain professional and commercial quali- 
fications. 

The social function of the new 
University College and its predecessors 
in providing the nucleus of a new 
elite, and the successes and frustrations 
of its students in accommodating 
themselves to a rapidly changing so- 
ciety in which both traditional and 
modern leadership roles are available, 
has been discussed by Goldthorpe 
(1955). As yet unpublished researches 
by Richards, Fallers and others indi- 
cate that in Buganda at least the 
traditional elite has made use of the 
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educational opportunities offered by 
Makerere College and occupies a lead- 
ing position in local administration and 
professional services. The openings in 
the public services, in teaching, medi- 
cine, the churches and commerce are 
amply sufficient to absorb the present 
output of graduates. The College 
hopes to accommodate 950 students by 
1960, and eventually some 2,000. 


Makerere graduates have begun to 
play a part in nascent nationalist 
movements which, in East Africa, have 
been retarded by tribal separation. 
Their part may be expected to increase. 


The College publishes a Calendar, 
and an Annual Report by the Principal 
to the College Council, whose members 


are nominated by the East Africa High 
Commission (Chairman and two mem- 
bers) the Governor of Uganda (three) 
the Governor of Kenya (three), the 
Governor of Tanganyika (three), the 
Resident in Zanzibar (one), the Inter- 
University Council (two), and the 
Academic Board (five), with the Prin- 
cipal and Vice-Principal as ex-officio 
members. Its present Chairman is Sir 
Joseph Hutchinson, the distinguished 
plant geneticist. The members of 
Council serve in a personal, not a 
representative, capacity. The Council 
is the governing body of the College, 
and an Academic Board controls all 
teaching and research and the buildings 
equipment, libraries and museums con- 
nected with them. 

















Section D: Colonial Statutes and Present-Day 
Obstacles Restricting Negro Education 


R. Roperick PALMER 


Instrucior, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 


ie UNDERSTAND NEGRO BEHAVIOR 
AS IT IS EXPRESSED TUDAY, it is 
necessary to reconstruct race relations 
as they have found expression in 
slavery, a class system, and various 
types of segregation and discrimina- 
tion. An early expression of a phase of 
this problem is found in the attitudes 
of colonial white Southerners toward 
the education of the Negro. These 
attitudes are of crucial significance at a 
time when we are seaiching for the 
basic causes of the American dilemma. 
Primaty materials available to the 
writer in which colonial attitudes are 
reflected are the statutes of some of the 
Southern colonies.! 

The most important educational 
forces in the lives of Negro Americans 
during the colonial period were the 
farm, the farm home, the rural church, 
and the rural neighborhood. White 
children took great delight in teaching 
the house servants during this period; 
the reference to this practice during the 
opening decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury gives evidence that it must have 
had its origin at an earlier time.? 

The real training of the plantation 
was designed to make the slave a com- 
petent, industrious worker, and a 


1 The writer visited the Negro history libraries 
of Dillard and Xavier Universities both of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, as well as the Pontalba a 
library located in New Orleans that houses 
many original documents of value to the state of 
Louisiana. 

*Catherine Birney, Sarah and Angelina 
Grimke, p. 11. Boston: Lee and Shepard Pub- 
lishers, 1885. 


complaisant and satisfied servant. It 
was generally understood among the 
Southern colonists that the ability to 
read and write was not likely to im- 
prove the economic status of the slave 
or his value to his owner.’ 

Much of the educational legislation 
of the Southern colonies was influenced 
by the conditions of life and environ- 
ment so well expressed in the South’s 
unique political, social, and economic 
system with its strong emphasis on 
laissez-faire. The absence of a strong 
religious motive for education and the 
geography of the South were strong 
forces that helped to condition the 
attitudes of members of Southern 
legislatures toward the education of 
the Negro during colonial times. The 
Georgia laws are expressions of the 
attitudes of the people in that state 
which prevailed against making Ne- 
groes literate. 

“And Whereas the having of Slaves 
taught to write or suffering them to be 
employed in writing may be attended 
with great Inconveniencys, Be it 
therefore Enacted by the authority 
aforesaid that all and every person and 
persons whatsoever who shall here- 
after teach or Cause any Slave or 
Slaves to be taught to write or shall 
use or employ any Slave as a Scribe in 
any manner of writing whatsoever 
hereafter taught to write every such 
person or persons shall for every such 


3 James B. DeBow. DeBow’s Review, p. 94. 
New Orleans: Office of DeBow’s Review, 1856. 
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Offense forfeit the Sum of Fifteen 
pounds Sterling.’ 

“.. that all and every person and 
persons whatsoever, who shall here- 
after teach, or cause any slave or 
slaves to be taught to write, or shall 
use or employ any slave as a scribe, in 
any manner of writing whatsoever, 
hereafter taught to write, every such 
person or persons shall for every such 
Offense forfeit the sum of twenty 
pounds Sterling.”’® 

Maryland® had laws as early as 1695 
prohibiting the assemblage of Negroes. 
These laws provided for severe penal- 
ties against persons who encouraged 
such meetings except on lawful occa- 
sions. South Carolina’s law is an ex- 
pression of the same policy of keeping 
the Negro in a state of social isolation 
and disorganization. 

“And whereas the having of Slaves 
taught to write or suffering them to be 
employed in writing may be attended 
with great Inconveniencies; Be it 
therefore Enacted by the Authority 
aforesaid, That all and every Person 
and’ Persons whatsoever, who shall 
hereafter teach or cause any Slave or 
Slaves to be taught to write, or shall 
use or employ any slave as a Scribe in 
any Manner of Writing whatsoever, 
hereafter taught to write, every such 
Person and Persons shall, for every 
such offense forfeit the Sum of One 
Hundred Pounds current Money.’’? 

In Virginia meetings of large num- 
bers of Negroes were prohibited under 


4 Acts Passed by the General Assembly of the 
Colony of Georgia, 1755-1774, pp. 94-95. 
Wormsloe, 1881. 

5 Georgia Colonial Laws, 1763-1770. Savannah: 
James Johnston, 1770. No Pagination. 

6 Laws of Maryland at Large, Chapter VI. 
Seseels: Jonas Green, Printer of the Province, 
1765. 

7 Acts Passed by the General Assembly of South 
Carolina, 1740. 


penalty of “Twenty Lashes on the 
Bare Back well laid on.”® 

A number of colonial plantation 
owners saw certain values in providing 
particular kinds of education to their 
slaves in spite of the restrictive 
measures. 

“Many Colonial masters, however, 
were eager to have their slaves con- 
verted to Christianity. It saved qualms 
of conscience about enslaving Negroes 
to feel that slavery was freeing them 
from the bonds of savage paganism 
and providing eternal salvation. Be- 
nevolence led many masters to seek 
Christian teaching for their house ser- 
vants. Others found a Negro able to 
read, write, and figure a valuable 
asset. Therefore, many slave holders 
provided Christian teaching for some 
of their slaves and taught ambitious 
ones to read and write.’”® 

It is thus quite evident that definite 
measures were enacted to prohibit the 
education of Negroes. These measures 
not only restricted the association of 
Negroes with their fellows for mutual 
help but also provided penalties for 
masters who encouraged such as- 
semblies. The teaching of slaves was 
discouraged by social precept as well 
as by legislative edict. Many ministers 
who wished to teach slaves to read 
the Bible were deterred by fear of 
incurring the displeasure of wealthy 
planters.'° This fear of social disap- 
proval served to discourage the more 
liberal minded persons who might have 
been desirous of teaching Negroes. 
The prohibitive legislation which ex- 


8 Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the 
Negro Prior to 1861, New York: G. T. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1915. p 113. 

® Howard K. Beale, 4 History of Freedom in 
Teaching in American Schools, New York: C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941. p. 114. 

10 Woodson, op. cit., p. 9. 
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tended over a period of a hundred 
years was a powerful force in preserv- 
ing the status quo attitude toward 
education of Negro slaves. 


In spite of the hostile legislation it 
has been shown that there was a de- 
sire on the part of some of the colonial 
planters to provide for the education 
of Negroes. How widespread this prac- 
tice was and how altruistic the efforts 
of those masters who made some pro- 
vision for the education of their slaves 
were are problems for further investi- 
gation. There is need for further re- 
search to determine the general atti- 
tude of the colonial plantation owners 
in the South toward the education of 
the Negro. 


The problem of loosening the bonds 
of segregated education in the South 
is now at the center of national atten- 
tion. Foes of integration feel that they 
have solid points on which to base 
their arguments. However, in a society, 
living, growing, changing, every new 
factor becomes a permanent force, 
modifying more or less the direction of 
the movement determined by the 
aggregate of forces. An educator once 
said that democracy is not alone a 
polity. It is something much more than 
that. A people born in a democracy 
unconsciously acquires ideas and a 
mental process that make them unlike 
the subjects of a monarchy or the 
citizens of a country in which estab- 
lished class distinctions exist. Society 
is always striving for higher ethical 
standards and before attaining them 
passes through the same stages of de- 
velopment that the body does. It must 
grow slowly, it must experience pains 
of growth; life comes to it as a practical 
experience and not as the theoretical 
teachings of the past. Society at every 


stage has been like a child dimly grop- 
ing for something better, ignoring 
precept and counsel, often hurt before 
it reaches higher development; but 
society like the child, if it survives, if in 
it is implanted the vital essence, rises 
to a higher standard as a result of its 
experience, its stumblings, its trial and 
error system, its tolerance, its failures 
in search for the democratic way. This 
is the problem in the South: its reluct- 
ance to move from its stages of growth, 
like the child, on to resolvement of the 
most vital of issues to date: the inte- 
gration of public schools. 


The meaning of democracy is one 
thing to the American Negro and 
another to the Ku Klux Klan; the 
democracy of the Founding Fathers is 
not that of twentieth century society. 
The cultural meanings of a value then 
and its actual role in the structure are 
full of complex variations. Freedom, 
equality, humanitarianism as _ refer- 
ences to democracy do not denote clear, 
unitary values but a multiple link of 
more specific beliefs and primary 
values. Our democracy rests upon the 
implicit belief in natural law as op- 
posed to personal rule, and in the moral 
autonomy of the individual. Its funda- 
mental assumption is the worth and 
dignity and creative capacity of the 
individual. 


In our society there appears to be a 
highly confused situation in which 
conflicts and compromises are accom- 
panied by myths, legends, and con- 
ventional customs. This is especially 
true in the South. Our culture has 
never found it overly difficult to 
tolerate great differences in certain 


types of individual privileges or re- 


wards. Values of equality in our cul- 
ture then center around dual themes 
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of civil rights and economic oppor- 
tunity. 

Shortly before his death, H. G. 
Wells wrote that a “frightful queer- 
ness”’ had come over the affairs of men 
and nations in our time. That “queer- 
ness” has not diminished during the 
years since his words were written. 
It is a “‘queerness’” compounded of 
many converging influences and 
events. Among these, certainly, have 
been social, political, and economic 
dislocations that have wrenched mil- 
lions of human beings loose from their 
traditional moorings and have made 
them physical and psychological wan- 
derers upon the face of the earth. Also 
to be reckoned with are technologies 
that have rendered obsolete not only 
the factories and farms of yesterday 
but the provincialisms, segregation 
patterns, isolationisms, and imperial- 
isms of yesterday; and ideologies born 
of the marriage of practical despera- 
tion and intellectual abstraction, com- 
mitted to tactics of compulsion, con- 
spiracy, and double-talk, and dedicated 
to the proposition that men and 
nations that do not accept the Word 
must be liquidated. 

From an analysis of American cul- 
ture it can be seen that democracy is 
not one but many things. In the area 
of human relationships, its meaning 
can be most vividly and significantly 
illustrated. When individuals learn to 
work together in a common environ- 
ment with common purposes, it is a 
known fact of social psychology that 
they will develop a set of relations that 
distinguish them as a group. Group 
organization cannot be forced upon a 
collection of individuals; it must grow 
out of relationships of the people who 
compose it. When races are separated 
in the South as they are, how then is 


such group organization and under- 
standing going to be effected? 

It seems logical then that since the 
Supreme Court has ruled school segre- 
gation is unlawful, the people of the 
South should come together to form 
lines of association and set up the 
process of social interaction. Human 
beings refuse to behave in the nice, 
orderly pattern of logical thinking and 
rational analysis. This is the essence of 
human behavior. Therefore, it seems 
clear that movement should be started 
to regulate and to sponsor thinking and 
analysis of problems. Every person 
throughout the Southern states who 
would set up statutes restricting inte- 
gration of schools must see that it 
will be personally profitable to work 
out a solution. No good can come from 
forcing on a group a problem it does 
not accept as such, or one which it can 
see no particular merit in solving. 

Since America has shown concern 
about the education of the Negro in a 
democratic society, the consideration 
of the issue in relation to the broad 
question of race relations in the South 
is pertinent. There have always been 
whites in the South who have thought 
that a particular pattern of race rela- 
tions existing in their community at a 
certain period in their lives represented 
the universal and inevitable pattern of 
race relations. In 1832 a bill for the 
abolition of slavery was defeated by 
one vote in the Virginia legislature. 
The defeat was owing partly to the 
testimony of Thomas R. Dew, Pro- 
fessor of History, Metaphysics, and 
Political Law at William and Mary 
College, to the effect that slavery 
provided the only modus vivendi for the 
two races in Virginia. It is easy for us 
to point out Dew’s error today. But 
cannot those who honestly believe that 
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segregated education is necessary rec- 
ognize that their arguments rest upon 
essentially the same assumption. 


E. Franklin Frazier, noted sociolo- 
gist at Howard University, makes an- 
other observation of socalled Southern 
liberals who are unwilling to attack 
segregated education. He makes refer- 
ence to William Faulkner, in an 
article entitled “The Crisis in Negro 
Education,” by labeling this noted 
writer as one who defends the right of 
the South to set the Negro free. In a 
moving passage in Faulkner’s Jn- 
truder in the Dust, he informs us that 
someday Negro and white children will 
attend the same schools and Negroes 
will enjoy complete equality. He adds 
however: “But it won’t be next 
Tuesday. The Negro emancipation, it 
appears, must proceed pari passu with 
man’s “‘struggle towards the stars in 
the steppingstones of his expiation” of 
his sins against the Negro and any 
attempt on the part of the country to 
force the issue will only retard the 
Negro’s emancipation. 


The struggle of the Negro to achieve 


equality in the South is, of course, a 
phase of his struggle to achieve 
equality in American life. The essence 
of that struggle has been to achieve the 
status of a human being in American 
society. It is a struggle to realize in 
America the faith of the founders of 
the American nation who stated in the 
Declaration of Independence that all 
men were created equal. This requires 
democratic cooperation. 


Boyd H. Bode said that achieve- 
ment of democratic cooperation re- 
quires an understanding of the nature 
of the process itself and a willingness 
of the members of the group to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to 
achieve it.!! Society as a whole must 
realize that the well-being, growth, and 
happiness of each individual in the 
community are the bases of its power 
and progress. Its members must be 
ready and willing to render whatever 
services and concessions, and to make 
whatever sacrifices necessary to insure 
the public welfare. 

11 See Boyd H. Bode, “Pure Experience and 


the External World,” Journal of Philosophy, 11 
(1945), 128-33. 








Section E: Take Them Where You Find Them 
K. C. MILLER 


Head, Department of Modern Foreign Languages, Southern University 


7" DANGER IN CLICHES, IN OVER- 
WORKED OR OVERLEARNED 
PHRASES, lies in their implications 
rather than in their actual pronounce- 
ments. The harm in these phrases re- 
sults not because of what they say but 
rather because of what they imply and 
leave unsaid. In the opinion of the 
writer, one of the most dangerous of 
these clichés, especially for the teach- 
ers in Negro state-supported colleges, 
is the phrase “take them where you 
find them.” This phrase is completed 
in many different ways, and the fol- 
lowing are typical: “and take them as 
far as their interests and abilities 
permit;” “and take them where you 
want them to go;”’ etc. The real danger 
lies in the possible completion of 
“feave them right where they are and 
either pass them on or flunk them.” 
Most of us who teach in Negro land 
grant colleges are poignantly aware of 
the causes for the weaknesses in pre- 
college preparation of the students 
who come to us. Few of us would advo- 
cate the rigid selection that makes for 
the higher academic calibre of students 
who attend some of the private Negro 
colleges. Most of us would agree that 
it is our duty to teach and to help 
every Negro young man and woman 
who has a desire for higher education, 
and who shows himself to be educable. 
Most of us would also agree that al- 
though no hard and fast standards 
can be established, the graduates from 
our colleges should receive degrees that 
would assure them of sets of skills, 
knowledges and attitudes comparable 


to those possessed by the graduates of 
the best unsegregated colleges of this 
country. 

By inference, it would seem that the 
writer is suggesting a paradox. On the 
one hand he suggests that we continue 
to remain unselective—that we con- 
tinue to accept all who come to our 
colleges. On the other hand, he seems 
to suggest that we stop “taking them 
where we find them’’—stop meeting 
them on their own level of compre- 
hension, so to speak. Actually, he is 
suggesting both—and neither. 

We must continue to offer higher 
education to all those who want it and 
are capable of profiting from it. We 
must continue to educate the “‘masses” 
but we must make certain that the 
quality of “‘mass” education is not 
inferior to that of “class” education. 
This seemingly impossible enterprise 
might be accomplished by using the 
following approaches: (1) by placing 
great emphasis on the student’s ability 
to communicate in English; (2) by a 
remedial program that will bring the 
student up to a college level of compre- 
hension before credit-bearing college 
courses may be taken by him; and (3) 
by making the institution a guidance- 
centered one. 


Emphasizing student's ability to 
communicate in English 


Most college entrance and gradua- 
tion boards voice the constant com- 
plaint that college students of today 
read poorly, speak poorly, write poorly, 
and listen uncritically. The employers 
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of college graduates give testimony 
that this complaint is well founded. 
There is much support for the supposi- 
tion that the unselected students of 
Negro state-supported schools suffer 
most from the lack of communicative 
skills. Hence, the first concern of every 
state-supported school for Negroes 
should be communication in English. 
Remedial programs in reading and 
speech should be instituted and main- 
tained. Placement examinations should 
control the levels at which students 
begin the study of English, and ad- 
vancement from one level of instruc- 
tion to another should be determined 
by the student’s ability to communi- 
cate, rather than upon the time served 
in classes. The writer suggests a com- 
prehensive examination which will 
determine “passing” or “failing” on 
every level of instruction, with a final 
written and oral examination in com- 
munication that must be passed as a 
requisite to graduation. It is also sug- 
gested that no student be permitted to 
take credit-bearing college courses until 
a minimum level of proficiency in 
English is reached. 
A remedial program 

A remedial program, with strong 
emphases upon communication and 
general education might serve a two- 
fold purpose: (1) it would provide 
valuable pre-college or pre-specializa- 
tion training for those whose abilities, 
needs and desires indicate that a college 
education would be a profitable ex- 
perience for them; (2) it would provide 
valuable terminal education experi- 
ences for those who would be “selected 
out” as unsuited for college training, or 
better suited for training in a craft or 
some technical skill. The remedial 
program suggested should be of no less 
than two years duration. The comple- 


tion of the remedial program should 
reward the student with a certificate 
that would: (1) permit his entrance to 
bona fide college courses, thus making 
possible his graduation in six additional 
semesters; or (2) give him something 
concrete to represent the completion 
of his terminal education. 

Making the institution guidance-centered 

The majority of state-supported 
colleges for Negroes offer little in the 
way of guidance services for their stu- 
dents. A study of Negro college cata- 
logs reveals that very few guidance 
courses are offered (none in most insti- 
tutions). Responses given to a recent 
questionnaire survey by the writer re- 
vealed that, in the main, the main 
functions of the staffs in charge of 
personnel were to control and plan for 
the entertainment and discipline of 
students. 

The unselected students of the col- 
leges in question avidly need guidance 
in three particular areas, personal, 
educational and vocational. To secure 
the maximum benefits of higher educa- 
tion, these students need guidance, 
with a view toward well-adjusted 
personalities. To produce the above 
results, the institution must make 
guidance the center of its educational 
activity. Every instructor must be an 
instructor in guidance, and the guid- 
ance program must be planned and 
administered by experts. 

No, let’s not “take them where we 
find them.” Let us recognize where 
they are, and meet them there, and 
attempt to determine their desires, 
needs and abilities, but by all means, 
let us tell them that where they are is 
far enough for entrance, but not quite 
far enough for serious college study, 
and not nearly far enough for gradua- 
tion. 
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